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THE WORLD FROM A STUDY WINDOW 


YOMEHOW, when any one mentions a 
scholar, there slowly forms in our im- 
agination a picture of a snuffly old 

man in a skull cap nursing a futile culture 
in an untidy room full of dusty books. Of 
course, such a man always forgets his 
dinner and actually does not know enough 
to come in when it rains. We shall have 
to admit that some serious failure in our 
educational approach makes it 
even for college graduates to carry away 
with them this foolish illusion. Have 
you ever seen the successful graduate who 
has made a million—largely through the 
efforts of others—come back and pat on 
the head a classmate who, in the meantime, 
has added only a creative contribution to 
the world’s knowledge? America is full 
of lip-service to education. We are ex- 
tremely fond of buildings and athletic 
helds. There is no doubt about our 
earnestness in maintaining that we pro- 
vide more facilities for higher education 
than does any other country in the world. 
Just the same, no where have we paid our 
teachers properly and lately we have failed 
to provide even a living wage. 

This generation of bustlers has lost its 
sense of gratitude through its own appal- 
ling ignorance. It is mere lack of under- 
standing that causes Mr. Average Citizen 
to forget that he rises by time provided 
for him not by practical men but by 
scholars, mathematicians and astronomers 

“theorists”; that the train which car- 
ries him to his work is literally operated 
on a thousand formule worked out in 
the studies of purely “academic” men; 
that he sits in his modern office ministered 
to every moment of the day by “musty 
students”—kept safe eighteen stories aloft 
in a high wind, not by his own kind, but 
by “visionaries.” Who gives the Practi- 
cal Man the power to smile at the crude 
conceptions of the Middle Ages? He 
would still be calling the earth flat if some- 
one had not helped him out. 

There are higher things, too, than clocks 
or railroads or sky-scrapers. In the 
“things of the spirit” the scholar reigns 
supreme. Among a thousand gifts of in- 
estimable value, the Bible, which now, as 
ever, is the great guide and critic of each 
generation, is offered to us on the out- 
stretched hands of a thousand obscure but 
patient workers who have reaped little 
for their long and arduous toil but the 
tolerant contempt of “strong, silent men.” 

There is another side of the matter, too. 


px »ssible 


By FREDERICK HARRIS 


The scholar appears to the practical man 
as the epitome of weakness. But once in 
a while there happens a catstrophe like 
the Great War—and the practical man 
wonders what struck him. Then it grad- 
ually dawns upon him that somewhere in 
the vague background ideas have been 
thought out that haye wrought havoc in 
human affairs, that the despised scholar 
has loosed destruction far and wide. 
The point is that the scholar only in 
exceptional cases is cut off from life; and 
often when he seems most remote, he is 
handling essentials whose connection with 
human affairs is for the moment hidden 
from superficial examination. Newton 
invented the calculus to attack a group 
of prowleiis that eluded elementary 
methods. Adam Smith, brooding by the 
seashore, was trying to discover adequate 
explanations for situations that confront 
business men every day. Study Pasteur 
as he bent his whole energy to the task 
of finding out what caused the shattering 
epidemic among the silk producers of 
Alais. William James spent his life in- 
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vestigating the problems of your conscious- 
ness and mine. It is not a misuse of 
words to say that philosophers like Hegel 
and Kant were searching for the meaning 
of life. Social investigators like Hender- 
son and Rauschenbusch in our own day 
drew not only their subject matter but 
their inspiration to work from the seeth- 
ing life of Chicago and New York. 

The intelligent man who puts study out 
of his life accepts the same handicap as 
does the world that would destroy its 
scholars. Study is a tool for the working 
out of our destiny, a weapon with which 
to face the crowding enemies that beset 
the path of human achievement. Our 
recent pride in the achievements of the 
twentieth century is considerably dimmed 
by the realization that we have committed 
the costliest blunder of history. We may 
be sure that such blunders will continue 
unless men and women are willing to take 
time to think and study; that is, to avail 
themselves of the store-room of human ex- 
perience that has been crammed to burst- 
ing by patient investigators both living 
and gone. History, sociology, biology, the- 
ology, economics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and the rest—these are just 
awkward labels for the rich and varied 
contents of the treasure-house. By means 
of study we can learn how better to live 
ourselves, and how better to serve our 
fellow men. 

Have we been unfair to what is called 
culture? There is music and art and 
poetry. Many of us resent the suggestion 
of pursuing beauty for utilitarian pur- 
poses. “Art for art’s sake,” is a slogan 
that endures, for all the contempt that has 
been poured upon it. There is no need 
to quarrel over terms. The plain fact is 
that one of man’s most persistent needs 
is color in his life. Even morality and 
religion are barren and useless if they be 
not touched with joy. Where art has 
served in the search for truth, its living 
contribution to human life cannot be ques- 
tioned ; but even when its purpose has been 
merely the desire to bring “high and last- 
ing pleasure,” it has brought into our ex- 
istence a force that mitigates the inevitable 
dullness of our daily tasks and irradiates 
our long, hard days with divine warmth. 

We may put aside the fear that we shall 
be named with the “theorists”’—they are 
a glorious company of the elect. They, 
above all others in these confused days, 
hold the future in their hands. 








THE OTHER HALF OF THE STUDENT 


FTER two 
British Student 
chance visit to the 

Council of the 


conferenc with the 
Movement and a 
Executive 
Dutch Student Movement, 
an American finds that she must face the 
re lation ot men and women students in 
their Christian work in her own country 
and ask herself, Would we not be better 
off if we had a united movement \re we 
not losing an advantage in fellowship 
because men and women In America wark 
in separate organizations, -and* tend to 
draw apart rather than work together? 

| am no believer that the students in 
this country should have one organization 
The size of our student bodies, the age 
of the students, the organization of their 
student activities and the development of 
co-cducation up to the present time, argue 
against it. In a few universities that do 
have a single union, there is practical 
division of the work for men and women, 
and the connection does not affect the 
actual work of the student groups. For 
the present, at least, the women students 
need to be part of the larger Christian 
woman movement, which is the Y. W 
C. A., not that their work may be spon- 
sored and their bills paid by the larger 
group, but that they may share naturally in 
the enterprises with which both are closely 
bound \fter 
subjection women are striving for inde- 
living and thought, and 
students, women of leisure, women of busi- 
ness and of industry need to be bound 
closely together. This must be so if we 
are to think rightly and to make our think- 
ing so vital and so compelling that it can- 
not be ignored or brushed aside. In other 
words, it is a time when groups of women 
have a great contribution to make to the 
unfolding Kingdom of God. 

But the two branches of the student 
movement—the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A.—are failing to recognize how closely 
they are bound together, and the barriers 
are more fundamental than organization 
could remove. Certain attitudes of mind 
and unfounded assumptions born of tradi- 
tional thinking on the part of both men 
and women keep us apart at present, and 
cause us to fail in power as the Christian 
student group within the nation. I have 
seen these. attitudes of mind which hold 
us apart operate as really in the “united 
movements” as they do here. 


generations of practical 


pendence of 


There is (1) an assumption on the part 
of men that women have no determining 
part to play in the problems which con- 
cern them 

(2) An assumption on the part of the 
women that they do best when they agree 
with the men in thought and action. For 
instance, the colleges in which the plans 
ef the women are determined by the fact 
that the “Y. M. C. A. does it this way.” 

(3) An assumption by the men that they 
are natural leaders, born to be followed, 
hence no need to consult the women, no 
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MOVEMENT 


By LESLIE BLANCHARD 


The “ betler half” of our Student- Move- 
ment has been quietly growing, along with 
us, in numbers as well as in effective service. 
The following facts concerning the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in schools 
and colleges will surprise many of our 
readers : 

Number of Associations 750 

Membership 90,000 

Summer Conferences I] 

Total Registration at Sum- 

mer Conferences 3,853 
Local Employed Secretaries 75 
Total Employed Secretaries 125 


recognition of their contribution as a 
group or of the value of their intentions. 
Since most men of the present generation 
received all their pre-college education 
from women, they look upon women older 
than themselves in the aspect of teachers, 
with whom it would be impolite to dis- 
agree, and upon women younger than 
themselves as younger sisters, or as crea- 
tures to “play around with” or to “fuss 
with.” 

(4) An assumption on the part of both 
that they are dealing with separate issues, 
whereas in reality they must think and act 
together if any real solution of present day 
un-Christian practices is to be found. This 
attitude grows from the fact that the 
different methods used in working with 
men and in working with women are con- 
fused with a difference in interest and in 
aim. As students, we are living in the 
same communities and the social atmos- 
phere is our joint creation; customs are 
not so completely “man made” in the col- 
leges as they used to be. 

(5) Finally, a fear to expose ourselves 
to each other—a sort of conventional 
camouflage that characterizes relations 
between American men and women, as it 
has done for many years. We have a cer- 
tain fear to be ourselves, to express our real 
interests, emotions and moral convictions 
lest we be misunderstood or thought queer, 
violent, or radical. So we lose a direct 
and real comradeship through which we 
might share our experience of God and 
our thoughts for the life of the world. 

We cannot afford to be held apart in 
this way. These attitudes and assumptions 
must disappear, if we would make college 
life what it ought to be, or play our part 
in a gallant fashion in the days for which 
we are now preparing ourselves. We have 
an identity of interests so real that the 
Kingdom of God can never come until we 
act upon it. 

There seems no doubt that within the 
lifetime of the generation now in college 
we must embody into our personal and 
social life new truth which we are just 
discovering. We cannot do this save as 
we do it together in a comradeship of 


understanding, of mutual respect, toler- 
ance and esteem for the contribution which 
each makes. We know now that the same 
virtues are needed by men and by women, 
and we esteem our men friends as our 
women friends, for the same qualities of 
cleanliness, honor, understanding and 
frank facing of reality, no matter what 
it may cost. Those of us now in college 
will have to be partners in the building 
of homes and in business and national life. 
Only an understanding and genuine com- 
radeship in which is all that is most 
womanly and most manly, can create the 
atmosphere in which this can be done ac 
cording to the standards of Jesus Christ. 
We are going to see changes in the rela 
tions between men and women. Already 
we are having to attach new value to our 
lightly held standards of morality and 
purity and love. Both men and women 
must contribute their best to the solution 
of international relations and to the build- 
ing of a right economic order. Together 
we must bring it about that for every child 
“truth shall spring from the earth and 
justice come down from heaven.” The 
“new triangle” of woman, husband and 
profession is going to demand of us all, 
readjustment, tolerance, and patience. 
Secause these are real tasks, close to 
the things for which we care most, tied 
to all our dreams of personal and social 
happiness, and built into our very con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God, they are 
great enough to bring the men and women 
of this generation together in understand- 
ing and sincerity. I have no fear but that 
the students will in their own way face this 
auestion and work out a gallant solution. 


The New Volunteers for Foreign 


Mission Service 


RECENT study of the newly enrolled 

Student Volunteers for Foreign Mis- 
sions for the college year 1919-20, brought 
out the fact that about one in ten entered 
college for the purpose of preparing for 
foreign missionary service. The remain- 
ing decisions were made chiefly during 
undergraduate days. Only one in five 
formed that purpose after the twenty- 
third year of age. 

One-third of the new Volunteers signed 
the Declaration during the first year of 
undergraduate study, while only one in 
seven took this step during the fourth 
year, and fewer than one in ten became 
members of the Movement after the days 
of undergraduate study. 

A great variety of influences were men- 
tioned as leading to these decisions. Few 
mentioned only a single influence. It 
seems to be quite clear, however, that the 
overwhelmingly\ predominant factors in 
making definite decision are either 
students who themselves have made 
this decision or men and women who 
have had actual experience as foreign 
missionaries. B. St. Jonn. 
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IN THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST AND JOHN HUS 


NINCE the Battle of White Mountain, 
near Prague, in 1620, Czecho-Slovakia, 
has been under the sharpest of nails 

in the heel of one of the worst of oppres- 
sors. Now, after four hundred years, the 
nation is free. It represents the most stable 
hope in war-ridden eastern Europe. 

The history of this country of Slavs is 
a romance of tragedy. The reformation 
of the Church began here before the day 
of Luther or Calvin. In the early part 
of the fifth century John Hus awakened 
the formalism-deadened consciences of the 
people. Hus was burned at Constance by 
the Roman Church Today he is the 
leading spirit in the nation. Since the 
day of John Hus the spirits and freedom 
of men have been in constant struggle. 
Holy crusades, several of them, have been 
launched against the truth-seeking here- 
tics. Rome and Austria won; but what 
a terrible victory! Men have long been 
alienated from, and antagonistic to, re- 
ligion, Christ, the Church. 

Hus was rector of the University of 
Prague. All national reform, revolt and 
advance has centered about the university. 
Four hundred years ago it split into two 
parts—the Czech and the German. To- 
day, again, the universities forge ahead 
into the leadership of a new opportunity, 
and at the political helm is Masaryk—a 
Lincoln in suffering, patience, wisdom and 
mastery 

Historically significant, then, in the new 
life of Czecho-Slovakia, is the birth of the 
Czecho-Slovak Student Renaissance Move- 
ment, organized under the direction of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and seeking membership in that interna- 
tional organization of Christian students. 

There is romance, too, in the birth and 
history of this new movement. The facts, 
so rapidly moving, themselves form the 
greatest inspiration. The field — 23,426 
university students in four centers; 86,000 
middle school students, 50,000 of whom 
are between the ages of fifteen and twen- 
ty-one—Czechs, Slovaks, Germans and 
Jugo-Slavs, they form 2a mighty whole. 

Let history tell its own story. In No- 
vember, 1919, emergency relief work 
was begun as a part of the War Work 
Council’s rehabilitation work in stricken 
Europe. Food and_ sick relief was 
provided, a Studentsky Domoy (student 
union) for Prague was established for 
the centralizing of student life and con- 
ditions. Students have a hard life. They 
live several together in what might almost 
be called hovels, many only eating one 
meal a day, while the most have two poor 
ones, with meat a couple of times a week. 
Many are sick, the majority being emaci- 
ated from a war in which many had to 
fight in the ranks of their own enemy. 

But only in April this year did the Stu- 
dent Movement get under way. There was 
existing a small, non-propagating, profes- 
sor-loaded Circle of Friends of the Stu- 
dent Movement that welcomed the com- 
ing. Everywhere there was suspicion; 
all claimed to be atheists, free thinkers, 


By HUNTLEY DUPRE 





THIS GROUP WITNESSED THE BIRTH 
OF A NEW STUDENT MOVEMENT 


pantheists, what not, anything except 
Christian. “Christian” meant “church- 
like,” and they would have none of it. 

Meeting after meeting was held with 
groups in Prague, Brno, Bratislava and 
Pribram. Gradually there came confi- 
dence in the leaders, then in the message. 
Early, a start could have been made with 
a small group of non-propagative church 
students. They, for the most part, were 
not leaders. Therefore, leaders with 
some social service, humanitarian motives 

elements in common with the Christian 
program—were interested. It took three 
months to get them for Christ. But what 
a victory when they did come! 

The Constitutional Convention of the 
Student Movement was held in an old 
Austrian castle, sequestered by the state, 
near Praha at Prerov. Thirty-seven dele- 
gates from the republic assembled, with 
five professors and several Movement 
leaders. The professors included the 
Secretary of State for Education and the 
now-elected rector of the university. May 
29 to June 1, for three days and a half, 
they labored. 

John R. Mott was the guiding spirit of 
the Convention. With him were H. Henriod, 
European Secretary of the World Move- 
ment; D. A. Davis, special representative 
of the International Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. in Europe, and C. V. Hibbard, 
Associate General Secretary. 

The result of the convention was pro- 
visional, awaiting the time of the first 
National Student Summer Conference in 
July. <A _ provisional national constitu- 
tion was adopted, a temporary president, 
National Council and Committee elected, 
and two general secretaries chosen. Then 
the local forces began to organize. Dr. 
Mott had four splendid student mass meet- 
ings in Prague, one to a packed theatre in 
Brno, and one in Bratislava. Not in four 
hundred years had such numbers of think- 
ing students heard a Christian message. 

What was begun in June was made 
complete in July. For ten days, July 2- 
11, forty-five student delegates, men and 
women, experienced the atmosphere, in- 
spiration, training and decision of a stu- 
dent conference. Sherwood Eddy, dis- 
ciple of Christ, led the conference. Every 
morning came his Bible study hour on 


the Sermon on the Mount. There were 
lectures on apologetics, seminars, sports, 
stunts, and constitutional work. 

Starting non-Christian, the conference, 
the students, the Movement became Chris- 
tian. It was a marvellous victory. Never 
have I seen such wonderful, yet intellec- 
tual and non-emotional, religious experi- 
ences. Many had never before opened 
the New Testament. Eighteen came as 
atheists, nineteen came with a pantheistic 
belief in God, nine believed in some ele- 
ments of Buddhism, seven in the Hindu 
istic belief of transmigration, twenty-five 
traditionally were Catholics, thirty were 
prejudiced against the Church, fifteen 
against organized religion and _ nine 
against the thought and idea of prayer. 
Yet, on the last Sunday, after a three- 
hour meeting of Mr. Eddy, twenty-six of 
the thirty-five present responded to the 
three-fold challenge: to follow Christ in 
character and in life; to recognize and 
have faith in God as Father; to love and 
serve all men as brothers. Six more re- 
sponded to the following: earnestly to 
seek the truth and to follow it, when 
found, no matter what the cost. 

A Christian basis made the Movement 
Christian. It reads: “To unite the stu- 
dents and graduates of the universities to 
faith in God, to the life of truth in the 
spirit of Christ and Hus, to strengthen, 
help and improve one another, to work 
for the mental, physical and spiritual per- 
fection of all men, and to promote faith, 
goodness and truth.” Associate members 
are those who are sincerely searching for 
truth and want to unite their efforts in 
the service of mankind in the practical 
program of social welfare. 

The temporary national president, a 
rare leader, was made permanent; a na- 
tional council of twenty-three was elected, 
besides a national executive committee of 
nine and two general sccretaries. The 
latter are Miss Fjeril hess and Huntley 
Dupré, who had been heading the work 
of the Student Department of the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A,, and representing 
the Student Movement. A _ three-fold 
program of religious training, community 
service and student service was studied 
and adopted. Great plans are on foot for 
the accomplishment of this program. Two 
delegates were sent to the Dutch Stu- 
dent Conference, five to the English, and 
two delegates represented this new Move- 
ment at the meeting of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in Switzerland. 

The task is difficult. The opposing 
forces are historical prejudice, misunder~ 
standing, contempt, pantheism, atheism, 
strong free-thinking tendencies. But 
with God all things are possible. Born 
in liberty, founded on suffering and op- 
pression, conceived in the internal up- 
heaval of men’s philosophy and thinking, 
proved by the hardest tests of prejudice 
and suspicion, the Student Movement 
rises to follow the Servant and Saviour 
of men, in leading to the only “way out,” 
in Czecho-Slovakia and in the world. 








STUDENTS OF AMERICA FOR STUDENTS 


Why 


American Students 


Should Give 


By JOHN R. MOTT 

ECAUSE of their desperate need 
On my recent tour throughout such 
elds as Poland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, France, Germany, and the for- 
Switzerland, 
1 found tens of thousands of students 
without the food and clothing necessary 
to maintain health and life 


een student centers or 


Large num 
bers die from starvation, or from diseases 


caused by insufficient food, or from lack 
1f medicines. Many commit suicide as a 
result of their hard lot { found no 


measures on foot adequate to prevent the 


coming winter being as serious in such 


Apart trom 
the need of food and clothing, there is 


results as was last winter 


need of fuel to heat the study rooms and 
of funds to secure text-books Above all, 
there is need of means to launch and con 
luct self-help activities. 

Because of the importance of the pres 
ent generation of European students. In 
view of the startling depletion of the 
student population of the European univer 
sities as a result of war losses, added 
burdens of responsibility must fall upon 
the first post-war generation of under- 
graduates. Grave problems press upon 
every land in Europe. It is of supreme 
importance that the life and efficiency of 
these future leaders be safeguarded. 

Because if America does not meet this 
pressing need, it will not be adequately 
met. Other English-speaking nations and 
the neutral countries will do what they 
can, but the principal load must be borne 
by us. Why? Because far more largely 
than others we have the unspent resources. 
The history of the various American 
Friendship Funds happily shows that we 
have the disposition to relate our re 
sources to actual need 

Because generous and universal coopera- 
tion in this unselfish endeavor on the part 
of the students of the American universi- 
ties and colleges will do much to counter- 
act the unfortunate and disappointing im- 
pression regarding America obtaining so 
widely in all parts of Europe. 

Because such a friendly and unselfish 
ministry by the students and professors 
of America and other lands will help to 
lay secure foundations for the rebuilding 
of the shattered international structure. 
It is most fitting that the generating centers 
of leadership among the nations should 
take initiative in this most important re- 
constructive task 

Because such identification on our part 
with the sufferings of our comrades in 
these great areas of need will preserve 
and lend reality and contagious power to 
our religious faith. In vain will it be 
for us to profess faith in our creeds or to 
seek to propagate them unless such pro 
fessions and such activity be accompanied 
and illustrated by evidences that our con- 
duct squares with our beliefs. “If we 
love not our brother whom we have seen, 
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OF EUROPE 


how can we love God whom we have not 
seen ?” 

In view of considerations like these, let 
each college in America which aspires to a 
portion of the largest helpfulness and of 
true leadership (in the sense that “he who 
would be greatest among. you shall be the 
servant of all”) and every student and 
professor in each college be fully respon- 
sive to the voice of the present need of 
our European fellow students in this the 
most critical hour of their life. 


The European Student Fund 


ERBERT HOOVER, in asking the 
colleges of North America to give to 
the needy students of Europe, definitely 
knows the far-reaching importance of this 


action. He has therefore created the 
European Students’ Fund Department of 
the American Relief Administration. <A 


strong appeal has been sent to the presi- 
dents of the colleges throughout the coun- 
try, urging them to present this matter to 
the student body. The call is immediate. 
Relief is urgent for this winter, and the 
winter is now practically here. 

Mr. Hoover realizes that the Friend- 
ship Fund of 1918 was well organized 
and since the war organizations in many 
of our large cities are continuing to be 
active and effective, it may also be true 
that Friendship Fund organizations are 
ready for this new task of unselfish ser- 
vice. The president of the college would 
expect the student organizations like the 
Y. M. C. A. to volunteer their entire 
strength for this work. 

The least this fund can do is to supple- 
ment the efforts of the 100,000 students 
who are needing relief. The Fund ex- 
pects to assist each student, on an average, 
to the amount of $10. Considering the 
amount each student of necessity spends 
personally in the colleges of North Amer- 
ica each year, this amount seems a rela- 
tively small item. Thousands of students 
in the American colleges will want to 
“supplement” a European student to the 
amount of $10. In some cases, two stu- 
dents will wish to take over the needs of 
one European student. Fraternities may 
wish to “supplement” ten students or 
more. If each college and university would 
assume responsibility for such a group, 
the entire 100,000 would soon be cared for. 

Information will be sent to the presi- 
dents, to be used for publicity purposes. 
The colleges should look about and find 
whether or not in their faculty or in the 
faculty of neighboring colleges, they can 
find a speaker who has visited Europe and 
seen there the conditions that exist. The 
American Relief Administration will also, 
when possible, be glad to suggest speakers. 
Funds, when collected, should be for- 
warded by a Campus Treasurer to A. J. 
Hemphill, treasurer, American Relief Ad- 
ministration, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. Dwicut W. WEIstT, 

Dept. European Students’ Fund. 
American Relief Administra- 
tion, 50 Broad St., New York. 


Response of Students of 
Many Nations 


MERICAN students have just begun 
LX to’ realize the critical situation of thou- 
sands of European students this winter. 
Now that we have grasped the situation 
and put our shoulder to the wheel, a re- 
sponse worthy of the large number of 
American students as well as their com 
parative ability is sure to come. 

Students in all lands are enthusiastically 
and generously and _ with surprising 
promptness responding to the appeal 
The conference of Japanese women stu 
dents has sent its contribution. India, 
one of the first countries to respond, has 
contributed up to date £140. French 
women students have been especially in- 
terested in Viennese women students, and 
very early sent one thousand francs to 
be used in furnishing club rooms in their 
university. Italian students, at their first 
post-war conference, passed a strong mo- 
tion in favor of renewing relations with 
the student movements of the late enemy 
countries and began at once to bring 
Austrian children to Italy for relief. The 
Italian movement approached other student 
societies, ancl twelve have joined them in 
raising money for relief. In Great Britain 
the relief is being forwarded through the 
Imperial War Relief Fund. Two thousand 
pounds have already been forwarded. 
From South Africa £2,800 have come 
one-half collected by students, the other 
half being granted by the Union govern- 
ment in accordance with their proposal to 
duplicate all sums raised for European 
relief. From Germany, in spite of their 
own urgent needs, the men last year con- 
tributed to the Federation one thousand 
marks and the women fifty marks, while 
from Hungary the students, who them- 
selves are in desperate need of clothing and 
fuel, are collecting a shipment of food for 
the still more needy students of Austria. 

The spirit back of this world-wide ex- 
pression of student unity and sympathy is 
well exemplified by one Dutch student who 
set to himself the task of securing needed 
materials for Austria. He started out to 
get one railway truckload. Having se- 
cured an introduction to the head of a well 
known firm he secured six hundred pounds 
of cocoa. Two other factories made simi- 
lar donations. Then sugar was needed. 
Another letter of introduction produced 
twenty thousand pounds of sugar. A little 
Strategy next landed him in the room of 
a director of a soap factory, where twenty- 
five hundred pounds of soap were secured. 
A visit to two fishing villages followed, 
which resulted in a whole railway truck- 
load of fish. Next followed a carload of 
potatoes, so instead of one carload, this 
student sent five carloads of food and 
supplies from Rotterdam to Vienna. 

While it is not feasible for American 
students to send such materials, we are 
assured that every dollar contributed 
through the American Relief Administra- 
tion will be well invested and carefully 
administered. 
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DO WE BELIEVE IN GOD? 


N returning to this country atter a 

long term in China, it was my 

privilege to attend two Association 
student conferences this summer—one at 
Silver Bay for college students and one 
at Lake Forest for student leaders. The 
latter group was a_ representative one, 
gathered from all sections of the country, 
and including many foremost leaders in 
student life and service 

Two items in the conferences impressed 
me one relating to a certain needed 
change in religious emphasis which is not 
generally recognized; the other pertain- 
ing to a marked advance in solution of 
the problem of better Bible study. 

First, the needed change in religious 
emphasis. At the Silver Bay Conference 
a student arose in one of the larger dele- 
gation meetings and said that it seemed 
to him that our religion was in danger of 
becoming Christ-centered rather than 
God-centered. It is interesting to note 
that this remark was made by a Chinese 
student 

In speaking with an Association leader, 
recently returned from several confer- 
ences in Europe, I learned that in one of 
the women’s conferences, where the aims 
of the Association were being considered, 
there seemed to be a failure to recognize 
When 
one of the aims was stated to be: “To 
lead students to a belief in Jesus Christ,” 
this leader suggested that it might well be 
changed to read: “To lead students to 
belief in God through Jesus Christ.” This 
suggestion was put aside by the chairman 
apparently without realization of its im- 
portance, nor were there any in the con- 
ference who seemed to think it made much 
difference. In one of the classes at Silver 


the needed change in emphasis. 


say the following statement was made 
and question was put: ‘We are told that 
it is said of the irreligious man that ‘God 
is not in all his thoughts.’ How much do 
you think the members of your college 
Association risé above this criticism?” 
It was agreed that they rose little above 
it; indeed some seriously questioned if 
they rose above it at all. 

\t a closing meeting of the Lake For- 
est Conference one of the most thought- 
ful teachers said, in effect: “During these 
two weeks, had I been stranger to the 
Christian religion I should hardly have 
known that you believed in God. I real- 
ize that many of you, in speaking the 
name of Christ, wish to connate the idea 
of God, but it is a very indirect way to 
give expression to that belief.” 


It is, indeed, only a question of em- 
phasis, but is it not an emphasis much 
needed among the Christian leaders who 
have in some measure “learned Christ?” 
lo the non-Christian or to him who 
has “entered in” but a little way we may 
naturally use the more concrete expres- 
sion which we have in Jesus. But from 
those who are really religious leaders we 
should catch, in thinking, speaking and 
living, more of the God-consciousness 
which seems to many students of His 


By HENRY W. LUCE 


The missionary who comes among us after years of 
absence may be able to distinguish tendencies which 
escape those living ‘‘close up”. The observation of 
Mr. Luce is therefore published because of the fund- 
amental character of the phases of religious life 
which he here touches.. We are glad to publish the 
somewhat divergent views of several who saw the 
manuscript, and will welcome other expressions upon 


the subject. --- The Editors. 


life the most outstanding characteristic of 
Jesus. One wonders whether the mind of 
one of the principal speakers at Silver 
Kay was not working along the same line 
when, in the midst of one of the most 
thoughtful addresses made at the con- 
ference, he said: “Jesus is the way, but 
the way leads somewhere. Jesus is the 
door, but we do not forever stand swing- 
ing on the gate.” Jesus came to reveal 
God and to lead men to fellowship with 
God. If He has really led us there, will 
not the thought and the power behind the 
thought find more constant and natural 
expression in our words and lives? In 
this day when we are all concerned about 
the unprecedented problems and _ issues 
confronting us; and when, in view of 
their awful greatness, we are searching 
for added strength for these urgent tasks, 
will we not find for ourselves and for 
others a growing and unsurpassed dy- 
namic if we but let Jesus lead us to God 
that we may attain in some degree the 
God-consciousness which vitalized His 
every thought and deed? I am _ con- 
strained to believe that all who would 
put it to the earnest test will find it so. 
Secondly, one was impressed by the 
amount of careful thought and experi- 
mentation which has been given to the 
question of better Bible study, and by the 
constantly expressed conviction that con- 
tinued attention must be given to a sub- 
ject so fundamental for all our work. In 
both conferences the question of the best 
way to lead men to a vital interest in the 
study of the life of Jesus was constantly 
at the front. As the conferences pro- 
gressed it became even clearer that for 
those who have really “named the name 
of Christ” and have passed beyond the 
initial stages of religious life, a connect 
ed and intensive study of the whole 
“Life” was essential if the principles of 
Jesus were to be fully grasped and ap- 
plied with any sureness to the problems 
which today meet us everywhere on the 
campus and in the nation and world at 
large. Such a book as “Jesus in the 
Records,” by Professor Henry B. Shar- 
man, will be found of exceptional help. 
It was felt, however, that something 
was needed which would be more closely 
related to the immediate problems of the 
students’ lives as an approach for those 
who as yet have not found much, or per- 
haps anything, of interest in Jesus and 
His life. To this end the strong hope 
is expressed that such lessons as are 


found in “How Jesus Met Life Ques- 
tions,” by Harrison S. Elliott, may have 
very wide use this year to test out their 
value as a means to creating a vital in 
terest which might eventually lead to the 
more extended and closer study of the 
great principles and fundamental spirit of 
There is little doubt that the 
Bible study work of this collegiate year 
will be full of suggestion by which to 
direct the next great forward step. 


Jesus. 


To THE Eprrors: 

One cannot but sympathize with the mo- 
tive and spirit of the comment that the 
Student Association movement is “Christ- 
centered rather than God-centered.” 

3ut the more I think of it the more am 
I convinced that while theoretically there 
may be such a danger, practically the com- 
ment has no validity. Jesus for us has 
the “religious value of God.” Paul was 
not overstating the facts when he said 
that Jesus was “God manifest in the 
flesh.” I have no difficulty. in believing 
that Jesus said with perfect simplicity: 
“T and the Father are one.” When T. R. 
Glover, who has come to the definite Chris- 
tian position along the road of pure scholar- 
ship, if ever a man did, says: “We are not 
making enough of Jesus,” he is much 
nearer meeting the needs of the present 
hour than is the friendly critic above 
quoted. 

Of course, we believe that our Father 
is a separate person from His revelation 
in our Lord. Surely there must be great 
reaches of the character of God that we 
have not begun to understand. But un- 
til we begin to get to the end of our un- 
derstanding of the person of our Lord, 
let us waste no energy in fears lest our 
lives be “hid in Christ” but not “in God.” 

[he danger of the present really lies in 
another direction: we are liable to have a 
remote God who makes no adequate moral 
demands upon us. But when we stand in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ his 
demands are wunequivoca! and sweeping. 
He stabs our spirits wide awake. We wor- 
ship the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who is adequately seen and known 
only in Christ GEORGE IRVING 


To THE Eprrors: 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
most outstanding characteristic of Jesus 
was His God-consciousness. He identified 
himself with the highest human and so 
cial values which existed in human society 
at that time. Most of us do not see, even 
yet, some of the values which He saw 
These same values exist in society today, 
as they did when Jesus preached, and 
more than this, they are magnified many 
times in modern life because of progress 
toward the Christian ideals. 

The inculcation of a God-consciousness 
in students is at once our greatest task 
and opportunity today. This cannot be 








accomplished if we center our attention 
exclusively on Jesus. Christ is truly the 
Way and the Door He is the light of 
the world to be followed. But the big 
question for us is, where does He lead? 
lf we cannot clearly point out the things 
of God in this generation we cannot ex 
pect the students to identify themselves 
with them. 

WarreEN M. Broncetr, 

University of Kansas. 


To THE Eprrors 


There is something refreshing in finding 
one today who cares for exact theological 
statement and thought. In the light of our 
strongly entrenched belief that the Church 
is meant to do a host of things, it is good 
to realize again that the Church is a reposi- 
tory of a vast set of truths—and those the 
“faith once delivered to the saints.” It is 
a painful witness to our intellectual shal- 
lowness that we are fools enough to de- 
mand “religion without theology.” There 
is no such thing 

But one can still push this too far. To 
stop and quibble over whether men take 
Christ or God as their life-centre seems 
just a bit precise to a Christian who ac- 
cepts the deity of Christ. When that is 
put aside, the whole basis is shifted and 
the discussion is quite different. But a man 
who believes Christ divine in the fulness 
of His own claims, is hair-splitting when 
he quarrels with any of us for practically 
confusing Christ and God in our actual 
dependence upon either. Christ did say 
that He was a door. And a door is some 
thing to go through. He also said that 
He was one with the Father, and that any 
who looked on Him looked on the Father. 

lf a man has found Christ, he has found 
God If his mind is saturated with 
Christ it is saturated also with God, for 
Christ leaned utterly upon God and was 
forever revealing Him and speaking of 
Him. Precisely because God was infinit 
and hard to know did Christ come to make 
Him recognizable, and that not by a 
picture only, but by His very presence 
in Christ. I am far less concerned about 
the theological inaccuracy of those who 
are Christ-centered instead of God-cen- 
tered, than about the spiritual inadequacy 
of those who are neither Christ-centered 
nor God-centered, but sin centered and self- 
centered. With 64,000,000 unchurched in 
America, there is altogether too little time 
in life, it seems to me, to spend any of it 
bothering my head with such questions, 
though [ will not deny that the expert 
theologian must give them thought and 
pronounce upon them. I am satisfied 
when a man has discovered Jesus Christ, 
has yielded himself with abandon and 
complete surrender, prays to Him, lives in 
Him, works by His power. Perhaps it is 
muddle-headed to think so. Perhaps it is 
just believing a very ancient truth that 
He is “of one substance with the Father.” 

But He said that He was more inter- 
ested in those who did the will of His 
Father than in those who called Him 
“Lord, Lord.” Get your relationships 
right, your will surrendered, your life 
clean, and the theology will usually come 
pretty clear if you keep searching. 


SAMUEL SHOEMAKER, Jr. 


DID THE INTERCHURCH COLLAPSE? 


By CLELAND B. McAFEE 


fk lack of complete success in the 
Interchurch World Movement has 
fallen upon some young ministers and 
other Christian workers as a damper to 
their enthusiasm. They believed in the 
Movement and hoped that the Church 
did likewise. To their distress they dis- 
covered that the leadership of the Church 
seemed divided, and that the spirit of the 
Church seemed not adequate for the great 
task. Some of them have raised a question 
about the best place in which they can 
lay out their lives in view of this failure. 
Especially distressed are some who are 
enthusiasts in the missionary enterprise. 
They saw in the Movement a logical out- 
working of the declared purpose of the 
Church and felt that after two millen- 
niums there should have gathered enough 
momentum to carry through so obvious 
a program. It is to this group of inquir- 
ers that these lines are addressed. 

I. The principle of the Interchurch 
World Movement is fundamentally right, 
and nothing has happened to cloud that 
assurance. The principle is a double one: 
the Church has a world-wide obligation, 
and the Church consists of all the 
churches. The earlier half of that princi- 
ple is virtually accepted everywhere. Only 
a few churches still are content with 
small attempts at the task. The second 
half has not as yet met complete approval 
because there are large numbers of ear- 
nest men who think primarily of the 
Church as a witness to a body of truth 
rather than as an agency for the carry- 
ing out of Christ’s will. Over against 
these disbelievers are others who make 
light of the Church's witness for truth, 
and think of it as nothing but an agency 
for carrying out a program, Each group 
gives reason for the existence of the 
other, and both tend to maintain a divided 
Church Meanwhile the large central 
body of Christian believers is coming to 
act more and more upon the fundamental 
principle mentioned. Young people are 
moving in the right direction when they 
determine their lives by it, and give them- 
selves to enterprises which imply its force. 

Il. The failure of the plan did not 
occur because it asked for a penny more 
than the Church is able to give. There 
were doubtless mistakes in the methods, 
but the ultimate figure is within easy 
reach of a Church which considers itself 
a trustee and will be wholly fair with its 
obligation. The difficulty at this point 
was in setting the goal of immediate 
achievement so far ahead of our present 
position. Young people now living will 
yet see the Church giving as much as the 
plans of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment called for; it will be reached, how 
ever, in rather slower stages. Probably 
no single church was asked for a dollar 
more than it actually could give if it took 
itself seriously at this point. What is 
needed is an increased number of leaders 
such as these young people can become, 
who will take this matter seriously. 

Ill. The Movement did not fail be- 
cause it asked a dollar more than the pres- 


ent need of the world. It was the most 
sanely determined budget that the Church 
has ever had, considered from the point 
of view of the field where the money was 
to be spent. The Church’s enterprise has 
grown more rapidly than large numbers 
of its leaders and members have appreci- 
ated. It is now a much vaster and more 
demanding cause than dreamed of by the 
rank and file. Here, again, young people 
have their chance. They can refuse to 
fall into petty ways and they will find in 
most churches some who are ready to 
adopt the larger plans. 

IV. The failure of the Movement is a 
revelation of the need of Church leader- 
ship. There are problems of policy and 
method which must be worked out, but 
it is evident that the spirit and enthusiasm 
which were supposed to be engendere:l 
by the war were evanescent and had al- 
ready lost their vigor when the campaign 
began. In addition, it is clear that the 
motives of many who helped in the great 
achievements of the war were neither 
high nor unselfish. The “friendly citizen” 
was very often a man who was afraid of 
his neighbors and of being blacklisted. He 
did not do his giving or his subscribing 
voluntarily, or under the impulse of 
great purposes. Indeed there is little evi 
dence of the existence of the altruistic 
motives apart from the direct influence of 
Christ. That influence is predominantly 
exerted in and through the Church. If 
the Interchurch World Movement failed 
in accomplishment, it is to be regretfully 
recognized that it came nearer doing 
what it set out to do than any other en- 
terprise since the close of the war. None 
of the great “drives” has reached its goal. 
The results of the Interchurch World 
Movement campaign would have been ac- 
counted enormous if it had not set such 
a high goal for itself. It would have 
been accounted a tremendous victory if it 
had not laid out such a large territory to 
subdue. Missionaries the world around 
are regretting the failure of the American 
Church to gain this high goal. But they 
will take heart when they find that the 
Church has advanced far beyond anything 
it did before, without such a Movement. 

Let the young people be sure that some 
valuable lessons have been learned in this 
enterprise and that nothing on which 
they had set their hearts has failed except 
an immediate achievement. It is their 
part to look forward to seeing the achieve- 
ment accomplished in a larger way than 
the one which failed. They can make a 
finer leadership for the Church, a more 
united leadership, with fewer personal 
prejudices and fewer petty differences and 
less self-importance, with wiser plans and 
more deliberate programs, and they can 
inspire the Church, which has the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith, to a fuller 
and worthier expression of that faith. 
The world-conquest by the Gospel is no 
more doubtful today than at the height of 
the Movement. The Movement has set it 
forward toward the goal, although it did 
not attain the goal which it set. 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY of the FEDERATION 


HE close of the first quarter of a 
century of the life of the World's 
Student Christian Federation offers 

a natural occasion for a review of the 
beginnings and achievements of the Fed- 
eration and an outline of its future plans. 
The occasion has been admirably used by 
Dr. Mott in a brief volume,’ which is an 
appraisal of the Federation and an out- 
line of its future program. It is fitting 
that this review and forecast should be 
made by Dr. Mott, who first conceived 
the idea of the Federation, whose mas- 
terly leadership made it an accomplished 
fact, and who served continuously for 
twenty-five years as its General Secretary. 
The author gives, in a few dramatic 
strokes, the birth of the movement at 
Vadstena Castle on the shores of Lake 
Vettern, Sweden. The size of the volume 
precludes a history of the movement—a 
task which we trust Dr. Mott will make 
time to undertake in the not distant 
future. A _ veritable book of adventure 
would be the story of the journey from 
that littke meeting of student leaders 
at Vadstena in 1895 to the pinnacle 
of achievements as outlined in the vol- 
ume before us The author takes us 
almost in a bound from the origin of 
the movement to its present status, with 
its twenty-five hundred branches in the 
universities and colleges of forty countries. 
“Judged by the results already achieved 
and by the program which today through 
this organization unites the Christian stu- 
dents of the world,” says Dr. Mott in a 
general summary of his analysis of the 
significance of the Federation, “this was 
the most potential event in the entire re- 
ligious history of universities and _ col- 
leges.”. Any one who follows the author’s 
masterly review of the world-wide and 
almost infinitely varied achievements of 
the Federation will say that this appraisal 
is not too high. In fact, the Federa- 
tion is so unique that any comparison of 
its efforts with any other movement 
among students is of little value. If one 
may be permitted to make any criticism 
of the author’s review of the achievements 
of the Federation it would be that, be- 
cause no doubt of his own large place in 
its history, he has been too restrained in 
his estimate of the influence of the Fed- 
eration, not only upon the life of the uni- 
versities and colleges of the world and 
upon the Christian Church, but also upon 
world social, economic and political forces. 
The past quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed the formation of not a few unof- 
feial international groups. The two most 
vital and potential have undoubtedly been 
those of the working men and of the stu- 
dents. Other unions have been so loose 
in their organization or have been formed 
around an interest or idea so lacking in 
its bearing upon the deeper needs of the 
world that they have shown, especially 
during the testing time of the war, that 
they had little power to bridge national 
and racial differences when these differ- 
ences had to do with fundamental in- 


*The World’s Student Christian Federation: 
Origin Achievements Forecast.” Published 
by Association Press 


By FLETCHER S. BROCKMAN 


stincts and emotions. It is true that the 
labor movement and the student move- 
ment seemed to succumb for the time of 
the war to the overwhelming events re- 
leased in August, 1914, at Sarajevo, but 
this result was only seeming. The inter- 
national influence of the labor movement 
has never been so evident as since the war. 
It deals with questions which cut across 
all national lines and profoundly affect the 
social and economic life of the world. The 
Student Movement, as is revealed in Dr. 
Mott’s review of its achievements, has not 
failed to face many of the social and eco- 
nomic questions which have absorbed the 
attention of the labor movement, but has, 
in addition—and here it has its greater 
power—chosen and persistently held to, as 
its basis of cooperation, the most funda- 
mental thing in life, namely, the relation 
of the individual to Jesus Christ as Master 
and Lord. “The corner-stone principle 
[of the Federation],” says Dr. Mott, “is 
the recognition of the supremacy and the 
universality of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
of His work as the only sufficient 
Savior In varying phrases of deep 
and rich content this principle has been 
built into the constitutional basis of the 
different movements and of the Federa- 
tion itself.” 

While the Federation has shown a wide 
tolerance which has enabled it to unite 
Christians of all Protestant denominations 
with the earnest souls of the Greek, Ro- 
man and other branches of the Catholic 
Church, it has heid unswervingly that the 
working basis for world unity and co- 
operation is a belief in the divine char- 
acter and mission of Jesus Christ. The 
bearing of an organization, truly interna- 
tional in its scope, and made up of so in- 
fluential a class as university men and 
women, founded upon such a basis, can 
scarcely be -over-estimated. International 
ties, to stand the test of the strain to which 
they are bound to be put sooner or later, 
must be anchored in the deeper waters of 
our nature. When the world shall have 
achieved a commonwealth of understand- 
ing which makes war impossible, the story 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion will need to be writ large into the 
history of this mighty consummation. 


The world is too dazed with the shock 
of the events of the past five years to see 
very clearly, but even in our semi-conscious 
state some things are evident. The horror 
of the trenches made clear the judgment 
of God on the evils which had caused the 
war. The fierce fire of God destroyed the 
world’s false gods; but this is not the 
force to build the walls of the palaces of 
the Kingdom of God. It is still true as in 
the time of our Lord that the Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation. Si- 
lently, unobtrusively, in the cloisters of 
the colleges and the universities in the days 
of unspoiled youth are the impulses aroused 
by God which will make the peace of the 
world. The tragedy of Versailles can be 
averted in the future only by influences 
suth as the Federation has produced in 
the past quarter of a century. 

One of the results of the Federation 


unconsciously revealed by this report 1s 
what it has made of Dr. Mott—a citizen 
of the world. As one reads his survey 
of the Student Movement in forty nations 
it is evident that he is equally at home in 
every land. His illustrations are as likely 
to be taken from a small institution in 
the interior of Australia, or Africa, in the 

Salkans, or Mesopotamia, as from Oxford 
or Harvard. The literature of the move- 
ments of China, Japan and India seem as 
familiar to him as those of America. 

lt is not strange perhaps that the volume 
should suffer from the merits of this in- 
timacy of the author with world condi- 
tions. The color and variety, which would 
have struck a less seasoned observer, one 
finds lacking in Dr. Mott’s pages. He has 
no eyes for the striking contrast of the 
long silk robes of China’s literati, stum- 
bling out from their ordeal in the exam- 
ination halls, with the sky-blue military 
uniform of the modern scholars of the 
Republic emerging from a modern class 
room; nor that of the magenta skirts and 
wooden shoes of the Japanese school girls 
in the streets of Tokyo with the garb of 
the students of Vassar or Wellesley. He 
is so at home with all students that these 
contrasts have ceased to impress him. 

Nor has the author filled his pages with 
myriad incidents which must have en- 
riched his visits to the universities and 
colleges of the world during these twenty- 
five years of unceasing travel. We look 
in vain for the story of battles lost and 
won in the efforts to plant the Federation 
in Russia, Greece, Japan, South Africa, 
and other places, and the still more coveted 
opening of the door to the confessional of 
the lonely student who bares the agony 
of a soul fighting with harassing doubts or 
overwhelming temptation. The book deals 
rather with the Movement than with the 
student. Here, again, we hope Dr. Mott 
will favor us with another volume when 
he has laid aside the burdens of a great 
executive and has the leisure for remi- 
niscence. 

The present volume deals with the 
principles that have underlain a Movement 
which has challenged the loyalty of stu- 
dents in all lands and met their varying 
needs. It is philosophy of organization 
rather than a romance—a hand-book for 
the student rather than a popular story 
for the casual reader. It assumes an in- 
terest rather than attempts to create it. 
But to the earnest student of university 
life, to the man who would master the art 
of changing the currents of thinking and 
living among that class whose business it 
is to think and learn to live, it is a master- 
piece of careful reasoning and lucid ex- 
planation, a veritable mine of unalloyed 
and practical wisdom, a book not only to 
be read but to be pondered. It is proof 
that the Movement did not happen, but 
is the outgrowth of adherence to in- 
violable principles clearly seen from the 
beginning, consistently and _ persistently 
adhered to in every country in which the 
Federation has been established. It is an 
indispensable and invaluable guide to every 
student worker of every lan. 








WHAT MAGAZINES SHOULD 
STUDENTS READ? 


MES who are directing student work, 
» 


whether undergraduates or secre 
taries, owe it to their positions to be fa- 
miliar with what the world is thinking 
and doing. If it is truce, as has been so 
often asserted, that from the students ol 
today are recruited those who are to di 
rect the world tomorrow, these potential 
eaders must be familiar with the world’s 
problems and with what those who ar 
trying to solve them are saying and doing 
And if we are ever to have the Christian 
solution to these problems—and many ot 
us believe that the only right solution 
is the Christian one—those who are lead 
ing in the one organization on the campus 
which bears the name ol Christ must be 
especially alert to everything of impor 
tance that affects the community, the na 
tion, and the race. Every live secretary 
and cabinet member should therefore be 
familiar with the better periodicals, par- 
ticularly with those that deal with the 
general news of the world and those in 
which is contained the leading religious 
thought of this country and of Great 
Britain. If possible, he should regularly 
at least glance through from three to six 
or eight weeklies and as many monthlies 
and quarterlies, reading such articles, 
comments and book reviews as seem to him 
worth while It is not necessary that 
he subscribe to all or even to any of 
these, for the shelves of the college or 
town library usually contain all that are 
needed. Most of us, however, find it wise 
to follow carefully four or five periodicals 
in a way which we cannot do unless we 
At first glance this 
may appear to be an unattainable counsel 
of perfection for students. A surprisingly 
large number do attain to it, however. 
Among the weeklies which deal with 
general current events one instinctively) 
thinks of The New Republic, The Nation, 
The Outlook and The Review Che first 
two are decidedly liberal and by 
ire deemed radical 
lhe New Republic is, for liberal views 


vigorously expressed, probably the most 


own a copy oft them. 


many 


wecklies and more 
nearly than any other, is the one generally 


stimulating of our 


read by our younger “intellectuals. 
However, it is often marred for many of 
us by its insistently critical and not too 
optimistic spirit and by its advocacy of 
programs which, even to many liberals 
seem unduly radical 

The Nation has a long and honorabl 
history and for book reviews is still among 
our best. Its frank avowal of pacificism 
and many features of the socialist pro 
gram, while unquestionably sincere and 
courageous, must be remembered as one 
reads its pages 

The Outlook is much more conservatiy 
than the two just mentioned, and is, as 
everyone knows, the great protagonist of 
Rooseveltism. Its venerable and honored 
editor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, still writes for 
its columns and his articles on religious 
subjects are among the ablest and most 
liberal Christiar 
belief which we have in popular form 


reverent statements of 


Ss 


The R v is decidedly conservative 
and was founded for the purpose of off- 
setting the influence of The New Republic, 
The Nation and similar ultra-liberal and 


radical sheets 


The Surz another weekly which all 
leaders in Christian activities should know, 
has as its purpose the presentation of news 
It is distinctly liberal and 
forward-looking and in no other journal 


of social work 


can one find so well told what is being 
done to solve the problems connected with 
poverty, social disease, housing, and organ- 
ized labor 

The Atlanti 


eminently 


Vonth!y stands out pre- 
among the general monthlies. 
For two generations’ and more it has 
furnished an open forum for the best in 
\merican thought and literature. No 
college graduate can afford not to know 
it and follow it with care. 

lsia provides excellent popular articles 
on the vast continent whose name it bears 
and is profusely and most excellently il- 
lustrated. There is nothing in this coun- 
try which quite compares with Asia for 
one who wishes to keep abreast of affairs 
in the Near East, Siberia, India and the 
Far East. 

The World Tomorrow is not as widely 
known as it deserves to be. It is edited 
by men who are earnestly trying to apply 
Jesus’ principles to the solution of the 
problems of our modern world, and while 
their conclusions seem to many to be un- 
warrantably radical, their sincerity and 
ability are above question 

Among the periodicals which confine 
themselves to the distinctly religious field 
one should know at least The Hibbert 
Journal, The International Review of 
Vissions, The Missionary Review of the 
World, and The Student World. 

The Hibbert Journal is published in 
Great Britain and its articles, always 
scholarly, are of the distinctly liberal 
school One who wishes to follow pro- 
religious thought will find this 
publication decidedly worth while 


gressive 
The International Review of Missions 
is a quarterly. It presents those articles 
and book reviews which deal with the 
missionary enterprise in the scholarly, as 
It has 
helped to raise the science of missions to 
a new plane in the English-speaking world 
and all serious students of the advance of 
the Kingdom of God should follow it. 
The Missionary Review of the World 
does not attempt to be as scholarly as 
[he International Review of Missions 
and it is meant for those who are already 


contrasted with the popular, way. 


interested in missions and is not designed 
to arrest the attention of those who are 
not concerned with the subject 

The Student World is the organ of the 
World's Student Christian Federation and 
is unrivalled for its news of what is be- 
ing done in a Christian way for and by 
students the world over With the Stu- 
lent E-dition of Association Men, it should 
be taken by every cabinet member. 


To the list of periodicals given above 
other titles might be added, but those that 
have been mentioned are ones with which 
every upper-class Christian leader and 
every should be on at least 
speaking terms, and with some of them 


secretary 


he ought to have an intimate acquaintance. 
K. S. LArouRertTt 


George Nasmyth 


George Nasmyth typified the interna 
tional sympathy and interest which should 
characterize Christian American students 
in the present hour, Nasmyth entered 
Cornell University in the fall of 1903. It 
so happened that the first Cosmopolitan 
founded at Cornell shortly 
thereafter, and he early became interested 


Club was 


in this group, receiving from it the im 
pulse which became the dominating motive 
of his life. 

While giving enthusiastic attention to 
many other university interests, he took 
his A. B. in three years, and in three 
years more, while instructing in physics, 
took his degree in electrical engineering 
and his doctor’s degree. As an under 
graduate he was active in the Christian 
Association, and for part of the time 
preached regularly in a country church 
near Ithaca. 

In the summer of 1906 he made his 
first trip to Europe and explored eight 
countries on foot and on bicycle. This was 
the beginning of an abiding interest in 
European life and a great stimulant to 
his interest in international fellowship 
among students Later while studying 
in Germany and Switzerland he founded 
a number of clubs similar to the Cosmo 
politan Clubs of the United States, and 
in 1911 was elected president of the 
Cordes Fratres, the international organiza 
tion of such clubs. He was made a direc- 
tor of the World’s Peace Foundation in 
1909, and later gave his whole time to 
the work of this organization. In 1919 h« 
became international organizer of the 
World Alliance for International Friend 
ship through the Churches, and went to 
Europe to make arrangements for the 
first international meeting of Christians 
held after the war. This group met at 
The Hague in the fall of 1919. Nasmyth 
later visited practically every country in 
Europe, establishing National Councils of 
the World Alliance. 

His last and crowning work was _ the 
bringing together last August of all thes 
Councils for a four days’ conference in 
Switzerland. In this conference delegates 
from the Greek Church met with dele 
gates from the Western Church for the 
first time in many Immediately 
following this conference Nasmyth was 
attacked by typhoid fever to which he 
soon succumbed 


years. 


George Nasmyth was essentially a quiet 
man. Even as a student he could best bi 
described as a “gentle man.” This charac 
teristic, together with a broad _ toleranc: 
and an optimism which could not be 
shaken, constitute the outstanding memo 
ries of those who knew him 

It is to be hoped that many American 
students will follow Nasmyth’s 
example of positive international brother 
hood 


( worge 


E. H. Kesey 
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EDITORIALS 


The Period of Reaction 


“VEN to the most casual observer it is 
obvious that we are passing through a 
reaction from the idealism of the war years. 
lhe signs are all about us. In many of 
our colleges we have had a revival of 
drinking and gambling; in others the 
honor system has been put under a severe 
strain, and rather generally there has 


intensification of the dancing 


been an 
fever and a tendency toward its more ob- 
jectionable forms. In politics we are see- 
ing a revival of dictation by irresponsibk 
cliques that have only lip service for the 
principle of democracy. Large numbers 
of the nation wish to cut away from any 
responsibility for other people and either 
to live in “splendid isolation” or to ex- 
ploit our neighbors for our own benefit. 
In many sections all talk of reform in 
our present economic order is anathema 
and any who attempt to raise the issue 
are branded as Bolsheviki. Even in our 
churches are unbrotherly recriminations be- 
tween “conservatives” and “liberals” and 
an unwillingness to submerge factional 
differences in an effort to carry the Chris- 
tian gospel to the entire world and to 
unite that gospel with the fabric of the 
race's life. 

One need not be surprised at this spirit 
f Bourbonism, for it is the natural 
sequel of war. Similar aftermaths fol 
lowed the Napoleonic struggles and our 
own conflict between the states. Europe 
was three decades in outgrowing the reac- 
tionary Metternich and it was between 
twenty and forty years before we were 
over the paralyzing apathy that followed 
our Civil War. The slump, if one may 
use that ungraceful word, comes partly 
because men are war weary and wish to 
return to their ante-bellum occupations, 
partly because of the relaxation of peace- 
time morality which attends the license 
of the war spirit, partly because people 


are tired of being as unwontedly altruis- 
tic as many were during the years of con- 
flict, and partly because many have felt 
disillusionment when peace did not im 
mediately usher in a period of interna- 
tional good will and justice 

Whatever the cause, the reaction is 
with us and it is the privilege of th 
Christian student to help shorten its dura- 
tion. Should no fresh catastrophe imme- 
diately .overtake civilization, the faithful 
work of those men of consecration and 
vision who have not yielded to the popu- 
lar frame of mind will eventually bring 
the nation back to its better ideals. There 
is evidence all about us that men of con- 
structive outlook are already at work, or, 
rather, have never ceased working It 
is the privilege of eve ry one of us to join 
hands with these and by our conscious 
effort to shorten the period of moral let 
down and to hasten the coming of re- 
newed national vision and unselfish effort. 


wat can we do, specifically? In the 
for 


first place, we can stand unflinchingly 
the best in college life and against 


We can reé 


everything less than the best 


fuse to tolerate drinking. We can, through 
our social groups, the college press, and 
the Y.M.C.A., help to create a whole- 
some sentiment against betting and other 
forms of gambling. We can either see 
that dancing is entirely taken off the 
social calendar of our institution or we 
can eliminate its more questionable 
We can work for the carrying 
out in our own college life of those prin 
ciples of democracy which the world was 
so glad to profess only a few short months 
ago. We can, to be specific, live a life 
of protest, a protest of example even 
more than of words, against snobbery and 
race prejudice, and we can go out of our 
way to be hospitable to the foreign stu 
dent within our gates and to those mem- 


features. 


bers of the college community who, while 
so often unprepossessing and even repel- 
lent, still have a right to expect of us 
courtesy and friendliness. 

In the next place, we can keep our- 
selves informed on the labor and other 
social’ problems of our day and help to 
keep others informed. Far from accept- 
ing the present economic and social order 
as ideal, we should recognize clearly how 
far short it falls of being Christian and 
familiarize ourselves and our fellows with 
the systems that are being offered as sub- 
stitutes. It may be that to none of these 
programs will we be able to give our ad- 
herence, but we should, as Christian men 
of education, at least make ourselves 
familiar with them and be competent to 
express an intelligent opinion upon them. 
Too many college students condemn social 
ism, for instance, without appreciating 
what is meant by the term. Every under- 
graduate should know what evils the social- 
ists are endeavoring to correct and the 
main solutions they have proposed. 

We should, morever, take an active in- 
terest in national and local politics. Too 
frequently the better elements in our com- 
munities have become so engrossed in their 
private affairs that they have left the 
government to be managed by those who 
see in the public business not service but 
a means of gain or power. Many under- 
graduates talk of looking forward to an 
active part in “cleaning up politics.” We 
need more men who will not only talk, 
but act. 


N the Church we need men who will not 

weakly yield before conservative opposi- 
tion, or become disgusted and break away, 
but who will patiently, courteously, and 
yet courageously live up to the truth as 
they believe God gives them to see it; who 
will work for good will and cooperation 
among all Christians; who will welcome 
all new light, from whatever source, and 
who will thus from the inside as leaders, 
and not from the outside as critics, strive 
to keep the Church not only abreast but 
ahead of the times. 

The world, and especially America, 
needs men who can think internationally, 
who can see the needs of countries other 
than our own, who can remember con- 
stantly that the race is a unity. The Chris- 
tian student who has caught the spirit of 


himself with 
Europe and Asia as well as 
\merica and will hold himself as respon 


his Master will familiarize 
events in 


sive to the needs of Russia, of Austria, of 
lurkey, of China, and of India as he 
does to those of this country. Is it too 
much to ask that the Christian student 
will, in spite of the difficulties that the 
League of Nations has faced, be an yn- 
flinching, undiscourageable champion of 
the idea back of it, refusing to be swept 
off his feet by the selfishness embedded in 
the cry, “America first’? We should be 
just at the beginning of a great expansion 
in the missionary enterprise, and the 
Christian student should give to it his un- 
faltering and enthusiastic adherence 


BOVE all, the world needs students 
who will face the problem of their life 
work unselfishly, not measuring success 
by salaries earned or honors acquired, 
but to the degree with which they have 
given themselves in self-forgetfulness to 
some great task. To this end we need not 
only to make this decision ourselves, with 
frank recognition of what it may cost, but 
we need to win our fellows to the Chris- 
tian life and the Christian program. We 
claim that only through the Christian ex- 
perience does there come the fullest life to 
the individual and that human society the 
world over can be saved only by men who, 
inspired by the zeal that comes from a 
Christian faith, are endeavoring to make 
the world over on the basis of Christian 
principles. If we really believe this, as is 
our high privilege, we will patiently, 
earnestly, and aggressively endeavor to in- 
troduce the men who rub elbows with us 
on the campus to the secret of this life 
for themselves and to an enthusiastic pro- 
eram of bringing this life to the entire 
world. God has left it to men to determine 
whether human society shall progress or 
retrograde and one of the highest priv- 
ileges of every Christian student is so to 
live that the world shall quickly pass out 
of its period of reaction into one of 
fruition of the hopes that possessed the 
best of our fellows who gave themselves 
in the Great War. ee & 


A Student's Note Book 


\ significant event in the realm of the 
prep schools is the transfer of The Hill 
School to the ownership and control of 
a Committee of the Alumni. The event, 
welcomed by all who have the school 
most at heart, was celebrated by a din 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
where a thousand “boys,” present and 
“old,” met together. \nother unusual 
feature that marked the day was a foot 
ball game played in New York between 
The Hill and Lawrenceville 


W. W. Mendenhall, State Student Sec- 
retary of Indiana, allowed the 
tions in that state to run.themselves for 
ten days while he took his first lesson in 
escorting Mrs. Mendenhall—on _ their 
honeymoon At the wedding they were 
presented with a bill book with ten crisp 
ten-dollar bills in it, a gift from the men 


\ssocia- 


in his field. 











the Siamese (Government has sent to 
America a director of Siamese students, 
Phya Medha, who is located at Cambridg¢ 
and is giving general supervision to the 
educational about 
Siamese students in this country 


activities of eighty 


* 


Many who know Christian work in 
state universities will be saddened to 
learn of the recent death of Dr. Richard 


(. Hughes, at Madison, Wis. 


Many students will recall the signal 
service rendered by Wilbert B. Smith as 
Executive Secretary of the Des Moines 
Convention As Presiding Officer at Sil 
ver Bay last June, he won the hearts of 
all the delegates. These and other friends 
will be interested to know of his recent 
acceptance of the call to take charge of 











WILBERT B. SMITH 


the Y. M.C. A. in Cairo, Egypt. <A splen 
did work has been launched under the 
War Work Council, and it will be Mr 
Smith's task to establish a permanent As- 
sociation on this foundation. Mr. Smith 
will be very largely interested in work 
for students, through the Moslem Uni 
versity in Cairo, which is the intellectual 
center of Islam. The 10,000 students in 
this university might well be called the 
‘Citadel of Mohammedanism.” 


* * 


It is encouraging to believe that an in 
creasing number of football coaches are 
men of sterling Christian character and 
influence. Harry Kingman writes from 
Penn State: “Campus sentiment is helped 
greatly toward right living by the atti- 
tude and life of the coach. He told me 
that his first duty was to turn out men 
of character, and that winning victories 
was secondary He does both.” 


Erratum 

We wish to call the special attention of 
our readers to the fact that the attendance 
tatistics of the Lake Geneva Conference 
of last summer show that there were pres 
ent 793 delegates, faculty members and 
secretaries, besides 105 leaders and visi- 
tors, making a total of 898. In the Oc 
tober number of this publication the total 
was wrongly reported as 803. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


It is reported that before each game, 
the Center College (Ky.) football team 
kneel in prayer. 

At the time of their 
game with MHarvard 
many papers comment- 
ed on this observance 
but most of the reports made clear that 
the prayer was not for victory but for 
clean and honorable playing. 

\t a great football rally recently held 
before the Pennsylvania-Dartmouth game, 
one of the secretaries of the Pennsyl- 
vania Christian Association was asked to 
lead in prayer. The secretary would not 
commit himself in advance, but the spirit 
of the great assembly proved so evidently 
sincere that the prayer was offered—not 
for victory, but for power to represent 
their great university hqnorably, whether 
in victory or defeat 

We would be glad to hear of other in- 
tances or customs of prayer having a 
place in the athletic life of colleges and 
schools. 


Football and 


Prayer 


The task which confronts every Asso 
ciation is to increase the number of live 
members. Most Asso- 


. ciations enlist the cir- 
Widen Your 


a cle of a certain radius 
Circle 


and beyond that have 

no grip upon the ser- 
membership The plan 
adopted by the University of North Da 
kota suggests a way of increasing this 
radius. In their membership drive every 
applicant was asked to check a list of 


Vice of the 


twelve activities or types of service 
which he would like to see promoted 
by the Association. The men_ thus 


placed themselves on record as interested 
in certain definite features, at the same 
time registering a challenge to the Asso- 
ciation to meet these requests. Thus is 
opened a large vista for the executive 
of the Association. At the same time 
there is a channel of approach to particu- 
lar men which may readily be used to 
vitalize the membership 


There seems to be growing an entente cor- 
diale between student Christian Associa- 
tions and Rotary Clubs. 

Elsewhere in this issue 

Rotary is recorded the meeting 
of the Minneapolis Ro- 
tary Club, at which 
gathering the secretary of the Christian 
\ssociation and the foreign students were 
guests. There has also come to our desk 
an announcement of the luncheon of the 
Berkeley club, held at Stiles Hall, the 
headquarters of the University of Cali- 
fornia Association. On this occasion the 
club was entertained by the university 
“Y” and the Cosmopolitan Club. It is in- 
teresting to note that in both instances 
the foreign students were honored and 
also furnished the program. The stand- 
ing of the Rotary Club indicates the 
value and possibilities of such contacts in 
promoting the purpose of the Association 
to present to foreign students the best of 
\merican life. At the same time a distinct 
service can be rendered by exposing the 
highest type of American business men to 


contact and friendship with the fine repre- 
sentatives of other nations who are study- 
ing in American universities. 


Our mail bag recently brought to us the 


Y.M.C. A, Edition of the Northwestern 

Daily. This is a splen- 
he did piece of publicity, 
Timely 


and similar to other 
special editions which 
we have seen. What 
strikes us most favorably is the value of 
having this issue appear early in the year 
instead of in the spring, as is usually the 
case. Doubtless there have been reasons, 
financially and otherwise, for choosing 
the later date. We question, however, 
whether these advantages offset the great 
value of presenting the work and place of 
the Association thus comprehensively be- 
fore the student body at the opening of 
the year. Certainly it helps greatly to 
dignify the Association in the eyes of the 
entering class 


Publicity 


Northwestern University Association has 
appointed something entirely new in the way 
of committees—a Com 
mittee on Charts and 
Graphs. The committee 
will endeavor to show, 


“Catch the 
Eye” 

by graphical means, ex- 
actly what is being accomplished by each 
committee chairman. This information 
will show the cabinet members at a glance 
what the Association is doing. The com 
mittee plans also to make an investigation 
of the work of the Association in other 
universities and colleges. Charts are then to 
be prepared showing how Northwestern 
compares with important schools through- 
out the country. Other charts will be pre 
pared from time to time, as a stimulant to 
enthusiasm among the “Y” members, for 
the maintenance of whole-hearted sup 
port by the student body, and in order 
better to emphasize what the Northwest- 
ern Y. M.C.A. 


on the campus 


is actually accomplishing 


“The Christian Association in the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the most 
comprehensive Chris- 
tian Student organiza- 
Congratulations! tion in the world.” 
This modest _ state- 
ment is quoted from 
the Biennial Report of the Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania (see page 
2 of the report). If you don’t believe 
it, reserve your judgment until you 
have read the whole report. There are 
forty-eight pages and every page is read- 
able. Over a thousand men in voluntary 
study classes; ninety-two delegates at Des 
Moines; thirty-two at Silver Bay; three 
graduates supported on the foreign field 
and literally hundreds of foreign students 
entertained and served at their Interna- 
tional Student House, all this, to say noth- 
ing of their University Settlement House, 
their regular summer.camp, and their all- 
the-year-around church activities. 

We congratulate the staff and committee- 
men upon the great service they have 
rendered as well as upon the masterly way 
in which they have presented their report. 
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THE COLLEGE AND NEW AMERICA; 
VOICE OF THE NEGRO, AND OTHER BOOKS 


THE COLLEGE AND NEW 
AMERICA. By Jay William Hud- 
son. D. Appleton and Company. 


D* HUDSON, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Missouri, 
believes that it is the duty of a college to 
set up a challenging and unifying goal for 
its students. He urges the task of the 
social reconstruction of America as the 
great objective which will vitalize the 
college course. The present academic pro- 
cedure produces, he says, “the two mod- 
ern abstractions; not only the abstraction 
of subjects one from another, but the ab- 
straction of all of them from life.” His 
chapter on the “Academic Mind” will not 
win him a large following among college 
professors. It may cause Association 
leaders to examine the possible function of 
their ideas in relation to life itself. 

Not until the entire life of the campus, 
curriculum as well as extra-curriculum, is 
centered around a commanding enterprise 
will college education have resultful mean- 
ing. Organizations supplementing the 
college can not furnish the ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem of the development 
of an adequate leadership for Christianiz- 
ing America and the world. The college 
curriculum itself must relate students 
definitely to the Christian cause as the ob 
ject of their preparation and later life 
work, no matter what their particular oc- 
cupation may prove to be. Because of its 
bearing on the fundamental problem of 
the preparation of leadership for a truly 
Christian America and the world, Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s thesis deserves the sym- 
pathetic consideration of every Associa- 
tion leader 

Whether the curricula makers will meet 
the situation by attempting to correlate 
courses as the author suggests, is open to 
question. Enterprises, not courses; life, 
not books, must be given the primary con- 
cern in the curriculum, if they are to be 
the focus of its results. Study must be 
organized around tasks’ rather’ than 
“fields” of knowledge. The secondary 
school is finding this to be true. The tra- 
ditions surrounding “departments,” “units 
of study,” and so forth, may need icono- 
clastic treatment before the college student 
will be educated for life rather than for 
scholastic ends. Jay Urice. 


THE STEEL STRIKE OF 1919. Re- 
port by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 


VERYONE is familiar with the Orien- 

tal symbol of three monkeys with 
hands over eyes, ears and mouth respec- 
tively, indicating I see no evil, I hear no 
evil, I say no evil. 

Did the Interchurch Movement blunder 
when it ignored the philosophy of the 
wise old monkeys and investigated the 
steel strike? Among good men and true 
are some who answer “Yes.” “The 
Church,” they contend, “is essentially lack- 
ing in power to judge properly and satis- 
factorily the merits of industrial disputes. 
It cannot summon or swear witnesses, or 


compel answers, or convict of perjury. It 
cannot demand access to books and rec 
ords, and its only ground for assuming 
the right to judge is a belief in its own 
impartiality.” 

What do you think about it, Mr. Col- 
legian? Has the Church any business 
poking its nose into social and industrial 
controversies, or should that organ be held 
steadily aloft, pointing toward the heavens 
at the traditionally conventional angle? 
Before you answer the question, narrow 
the focus from generalizations to specifics. 

Suppose the food-supplying concerns of 
your college community were selling im- 
pure and adulterated food resulting in 
serious injury to the health of students 
and faculty. Assuming that health authori- 
ties and other organizations were indiffer 
ent, would the churches be justified in 
initiating am investigation of the situa- 
tion? What body of citizens should be 
more concerned than church members 
when human welfare is at stake? What 
is the business of the Church if not to 
labor that every human being shall have 
a chance to live out his life to its fullest 
God-given possibilities ? What is the 
supreme value of all values to the Church 
of Christ if not the inviolable sacredness 
of human personality ? 

But one thing more before you make 
up your mind—you must read the report! 
Wait a minute—side-step that sense of 
weariness at the thought of pouring over 
a mass of dry statistics and investigators’ 
reports—for you are wrong. It is full of 
life and action—the pages fairly drip with 
human interest. Honestly, you will find it 
as entertaining as your American or the 
ads in the Saturday Evening Post. For 
example, it says in substance: Mr. Gary 
charged the strike to Bolshevism; the evi- 
dence is to the contrary. Mr. Gary claimed 
any of his 268,000 employees were free to 
come to him with grievances; no record 
was found of a single employee having 
done so. The Steel Corporation says that 
69,000 men work twelve hours each day 
because they prefer to; a study does not 
bear this out. And even if it were true, 
would a 100 per cent American corpora- 
tion permit men to work under conditions 
that made their Americanization impos- 
sible ? 

And so it goes—just as interesting as 
that, right through. You can buy it, or get 
it from your own library; only read it! 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. By 
Robert T. Kerlin. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 


|? artamvsmenc that the present relation 
between the races is strained, and that 
few white men really know the mood of 
the Negro, Dr. Robert T. Kerlin, pro- 
fessor of English literature at Virginia 
Military Institute, undertook to read and 
clip more than fifty Negro papers, and 
has brought together this material in a 
little volume called “The Voice of the 
Negro.” Only the briefest possible com- 
ment is thrown into heading paragraphs to 


set forth the purpose of the articles qu ited. 

It is my deliberate judgment that not 
one white person out of each thousand 
really knows what the Negro is thinking. 
It is also very doubtful if many Negroes 
understand the white man, for the differ- 
ence of environment and mental back- 
ground of the two races makes difficult any 
real understanding of each other. How- 
ever, the Negro has a great advantage 
of the white man, in that he reads our 
newspapers, and we do not so much as know 
that he has a daily and a weekly press. 

The total impression of the book is most 
alarming. It shows a race no longer 
cringing and fawning, but a race at bay, 
long suffering, more than patient, but 
growing sullen and vindictive. It shows 
a people becoming conscious of its own 
power, proud of its own achievement, and 
justly demanding fair treatment. 

Behind every page of the book there 
gleams the lurid light of a day of reckon- 
ing. No true patriot can read this ac- 
count (to say nothing of a true Christian) 
without having the blush of shame at the 
record of injustice there displayed. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
some of the papers are unfair, destructive 
and as blindly prejudicial as those to which 
their scathing articles refer, but this is to 
he expected in a time of ferment. 

It is a most challenging statement, which 
every American citizen should read. No 
white man, we believe, will agree with all 
that is quoted, just as we would not agree 
with all in a similar set of quotations 
from white papers, but no white man dare 
neglect the fact that such things are being 
said, and that they are moulding the opin 
ions, the mood and spirit of the Negro 
race. The stage is surely set for great 
difficulties in the future, unless those who 
have both leadership and Christianity give 
heed to this timely warning. 


W. D. WEATHERFORD. 


THE COMMAND IS FORWARD. 
By Sergeant Alexander Woollcott. 
The Century Company. 


\ HILE in the mountains enjoying 
what our English friends would call 
a “fortnight’s holiday,” I read “The Com- 
mand is Forward.” The book is more 
than interesting. It is helpful and thrill- 
ing. It is not a book on philosophy or 
theology or economics but rather the 
record in story fashion of the sacrifice 
and service of our wonderful A. E. F. 
men. Some chapters will make you laugh. 
Others will bring tears, and still others 
will flood you with gratitude and praise 
for the heroism and spirit of our men. 
Most of the thirty-five short chapters 
are in story narrative style. They first 
appeared in The Stars and Stripes, the 
official A. E. F. paper, complete files of 
which are now selling as high as $500. 
If you want to gain the rapt attention 
of the children, read them Chapter 2 on 
“Verdun Belle” or Chapter 5 about 
“Scotty,” the youngest man in the A. E. F. 
Particularly rewarding are * Chapter 6, 
“The Runners,” which gives the never-to- 
be-forgotten story of Private Treptow 
from Iowa; Chapter 13, the story of the 
91st Division in the Argonne; Chapter 21, 
“The Final Smash,” and Chapter 26 on 
“Encore Reveille.” GaLe SEAMAN. 
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Student Forum on the Hu- 


man Factor in Industry 


ecrctat o! 
t \ssociatior t was to 

it effect eranio 

. Department of the Wor 

( lark | ersit (ss 

' lustrial program of tl 
} i ip the su lent 
thre th nes seemed t 

r ' yectives (1) as. Mal 
. ‘ 1s ld well he used ought to 
y ' the opport ll ity to engage in 
service as volunteer leaders: (2) 
Idition to training the students in the 


necessary for their special tasks 
‘ lunteer leaders, each man ought to 
have the point of view of the Y. M. ¢ \ 


1 good grounding in the philosoph 

the problems on the human side of i 

str this last to combat and counteract 
t erroneous views gained in college 
from men and faculties out of touch and 
nacquainted with actual conditions in in 
dustr (3) to interest college men in the 
\ssociation program, with a view to 
securing recruits for the Association se« 
retaryship 

lo reach these objectives it was de 
cided to propose to the Christian Associ 
ations of Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


ind Clark University a series of lectures, 


to be given by men of experience and 
standing on some of the more important 
human problems in industry. The pro 


posal was accepted by both groups and 


+} 


re following plan of cooperation agreed 


upon (1) that the lectures be given 

weekly for nine weeks, closing just b 
re the Christmas holidays; (2) that the 

meetings be held in the Central Y. M.C. A 


uuilding, and the time be 


six to eight P 

M (3) in addition to the lecture, time 
given tor discussion, thus making 

t group a forum; (4) that in order to 
study time for the students, an it 
rmal supper be served in connection 
ith the lecturs (5) that the Student 
\ssociation do the recruiting, and that an 
ttort be made to secure not a large but 
i representative group of strong students; 
(6 that every recruit bh ready, if called 
n, to do volunteer service: (7) that 
the course of lectures be complete in it 
f, so that if a man be not given a set 


pportunity, he would at least have 


iined some valuable educational in 

rmatio 

Some twenty students were enrolled for 
t rse, and the nine lectures scheduled 


such topics as: The Human Fac 
The Foreign Born in 
eTical Industry . Evolution or the In 
rial Worker; The Labor Union and 


Industry 


tr Religion and Industr The 
ikers mclude men from the faculties 
Worcester industries, and Associa 
t industrial secretaries 
results have alread peel rey 
d 1) students, especially et 
‘ tudent are ver much inter 
the problems of the human factor 
i ; for the n t irt tl 


problems of industry are wholly unknown 
» the students, and the forum course 
s thus opening a new field to them; (3) 
many erroneous and biased view points 


been changed: 
student 
atmosphere to 


have (4) it is a good thing 
out of the campus 


problems ; 


to take the 


thes 


discuss 


5) volunteers art available as oppor- 
tunities for service develop; (6) volun 
teers are well-known to the secretary so 
that he may intelligent! “hand-pick” 
them: (7) each volunteer has the general 


in the 

good leader; (8) the 
group is a good means of propagating ideas 
and appreciation of the human 
factor, and is thus helping to build up a 


j his 
leadershy 


and needs only drilling 


perspective, 
method to become a 


I service 


» personnel to be drawn on in 


tuture years 


Human En gineering 


Congtess 
Thirty-five hundred men in five Colorado 
colleges attended the sessions of the re- 


cent Congress of Human Engineering, 
November 8-10. The purpose of the con- 
gress was to acquaint students, especially 
those in technical departments, with the 
importance of studying the human factor 
in industry, and with 
methods of dealing with this human ele- 
ment. 


successful modern 


Some of the subjects discussed were: 
“Investment Handling 
“Types 
of Industrial Democracy”; “Unionism and 
Industry” 


Factor in 
Men”; “Fellowship in Industry” 


as a 


“The Business Side of Human 
Relations,” and “Getting Next to the 
Worker While in College.” None of the ad- 
dresses was “tagged” religious, yet the re- 
ligious undercurrent was marked through- 
out. 


The speakers were men of actual ex- 
perience in industry who knew whereof 
they spoke Judson G Rosebush, Presi- 


dent of the Batten Paper Co. of Appleton, 


Wis.; A. H. Lichty, Vice-President of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. of Denver; 
E. G. Hicks, of the Standard Oil Com- 


vany of New Jersey: G. F. Blessing, Dean 
| b \ 


Swarthmore College; 


of Engineering, 
John Frey, Iron Molders’ Union, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Clarence Howard, President of 


the Commonwealth Steel Co. of St. Louis, 
and Fred R. Rindge and A. B. Minear of 
the Industrial Department of the Inter- 


Committee 


Instead of 


national 
the students in 
some central place to hear the speakers, 
the latter the students and 
thus practically every college man at these 
five colleges heard the addresses. 


gathering 


were sent to 


The holding of such meetings was first 
suggested by B. M. Cherrington, Student 
Secretary of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
and the suggestion was adopted by a com 
mittec of 
the University of Colorado, the Colorado 
School of Mines, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and Denver 
University. The Industrial Department of 
the Association was largely instrumental in 
securing the speakers ‘ 

The 


seems to bh 


faculty members representing 


and 
the 
One 
ske ptical as to the 


students 
unanimous that 
thorough 


opinion of faculty 
congress 
Was cl 


SUCCESS, college 


pre sident had been ver) 


gress 


holding the congress. He 
himself in sympathy 
with the idea, but thought that the plan 
would not “ 


closed he 


advisability of 


expressed being 


as 
get over.” The day the con- 
stated publicly that his 
was and that the 
program was a success from every point 
of view. Plans 
by the addresses delivered may 
porated in a booklet to b 


earlier opinion wrong 
now under way where- 
be incor- 
published by the 


are 


colleges and made available for general 
distribution 
Georce L. CoLiins 
( olorado School of Mines 


A School for Coaches 


John did not get a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, but he did win a lion’s share 
of the athletic the University 
of Illinois. On the day of his graduation 
his father broached the subject of a career. 

“Well, what are going to do 
now?” John was caught off his guard 

“They've given me a degree in engineer- 
ing, dad,” he finally answered, “so | sup- 
pose 1 shall be 


Because of 


Harron 


honors at 


son, you 


an engineer.” 
the discipline of athletics, 
more than anything else, he did his best 
for two years to be an engineer, but the 
third fall found him coaching a high 
school football team in a western town 
and once more enjoying life. 

To from an accident 
such as this and to make it a profession, 
a four-year course designed to train men 
to teach athletics, was offered at the Uni 
versity of Illinois a year ago 

The course is an outgrowth of the sum- 
mer course in coaching offered in 1914 
This was especially designed for the prep 


rescue coaching 


school coaches who wished to get further 
experience. It met with great success 
and has had a larger registration each 
year. 


In organizing a course in athletic coach- 
ing, it has naturally followed that a mor 
scientific study of sports and of coaching 


is made. One of the novel 


most exper! 
ments which will be tried this year will 
be the taking of motion pictures of th 


hese will be reproduced 
order to study the 
different 


various sports. 
“movies” in 
development of the 


as slow 


action in 


types of athletics. 

Other subjects must be offered for 
graduation besides the work in the school 
of Athletic Coaching. Being closely al 
lied to the College of Education, th: 
course requires a number of subjects in 
this school which are designed to enable 
the prospective coach to know how to 


teach the things he has learned. English 
and Psychology are also on the list of re 


quirements. 
Last year seventy-five students reg 
istered. This year the registration has 


While the school 
is still in its infancy, it is recognized by 
educational authorities 


increased to 95 students 


as having im 
mense possibilities. In high schools and 
colleges, athletics are now regarded as 


necessary as history or mathematics to the 


well being of the students, and courses 
like those which are being organized at 
Illinois and elsewhere, will put capable, 


trained, efficient coaches in the schools of 
America W. D. Bor 


Univers'ty of 


rWwELL, 
Illinois 
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THE MANGER SCENE IN THE MYSTERY PLAY GIVEN AT THE UNIVER- 


SITY OF 


Christmas Activities 


The holidays offer special opportunities 
for the Associations to bring the message 
of Christmas into the lives of “marooned” 
students and also to needy children of the 
college community 

\t the University of Illinois the Asso 
ciation provided last year an unusually 
successful social program for those stu- 
dents who stayed over during the Christ 
mas vacation. The hut was decorated and 
a fine Christmas tree was supplied by one 
of the churches. The admission fee for 
the party was a small toy’to be placed on 
the tree for some member of the group. 
The students gathered at 8 P. M. and 
went out to sing carols for an hour, in 
cluding in their round the community hos- 
pital. On their return lunch was served 
and then Santa Claus distributed his gifts, 
thus providing an hour’s fun for all assem- 
bled. A processional formed to the music 
of “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” and a 
mystery play was staged, depicting the 
scene at the manger. The only light in the 
room was a stay shining above the stage. 
The prelude was the Annunciation, read 
by the Rev. J. Mitchel Page, of the Uni- 
versity Episcopal Church, who also closed 
the scene with prayer, during which those 
on the stage remained kneeling. After an 
impressive silence the audience formed a 
hollow square about the hut and with 
“Toy to the World, 
the Lord Is Come.” This very happily 
closed the evening and when the guests 
left they expressed their appreciation not 
only of the entertainment, but of the relig- 
ious atmosphere that had prevailed. 

Christmas afternoon the tree was to 
have been utilized for sixty children from 
the neighboring community orphanage. 
Students and friends had supplied gifts, 
candy and fruit. Unfortunately, however, 
scarlet fever broke out in the orphanage. 
The Rotary Club then kindly offered to 
carry the gifts to the children in auto- 
mobiles belonging to its members. 


lighted candles sang: 


ILLINOIS LAST CHRISTMAS WAS MOST ATTRACTIVE 


\ musical entertainment for the stu 
dents completed the program for Christ- 
mas Day and during the week between 
Christmas and New Year's fireside tales 
were continued, ending with a mixer on 
New Year’s Eve at the Y. W. C. A. 

The program met a great need in the 
lives of many who otherwise would have 
been lonely during this holiday period. 

* * a * 

A goodly number of Ann Arbor’s poor 
children, too, were remembered by Santa 
Claus, who was chaperoned by the student 
body of the University of Michigan, led 
by a joint committee of the Y. W. and the 
Y. M. C. A. Through the generosity of 
the students a sum approximating $1,600 
was provided, which enabled Santa Claus 
to completely clothe 32 boys and 19 girls, 
partially clothe 7 others, besides distribute 
26 trees and 44 handsomely dressed dolls. 
In addition, patients in Ann Arbor hospi- 
tals received 480 baskets of fruit. 





FIRST STATE NORMAL 


Long Life and Good Habits 


The following report from Dartmouth 
is reprinted from How to Live, the maga 
zine of the Life Extension Institute : 

When the class of ‘68 graduated from 
Dartmouth College, the secretary took a 
record of those using any alcoholic liquors 
and of those using tobacco Fifty years 
later a summary was made of the death 
rate of the class and the follewing facts 
ascertained: 

The average age at death for those who 
passed away during the past 50 years is 44 
years 11 months for those who used liquor 
in college, and 63 years 6 months for those 
who did not use liquor, a difference of 18 
years 7 months in favor of the non-users. 
During the first 25 years after graduation, 
z9.4 per cent of the users of liquor had died, 
while only 6.7 per cent of the non-users had 
passed away 

The corresponding facts in the case of 
the use of tobacco are as follows: The av- 
erage age at death for those who used to 
bacco in college is 49 years 9 months, while 
for those who did not use tobacco is 59 
years 4 months, or nearly 10 years in favor 
of the non-user 

Fairly reliable facts were secured from 
the secretaries of six other classes graduat- 
ing previous to 1880, and they all were found 
on the same side, though varying from 3 to 
15 years 


First State Normal Conference 


The first State Normal School Confer 
ence held under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. assembled at Mansfield, Pa. Plans 
for the conference were made by the nor- 
mal school delegates at Silver Bay last 
summer, and were carried out solely by 
the students themselves. Ten out of the 
thirteen Normal schools in Pennsylvania 
sent delegates, making a total of approxi 
mately 70 delegates in attendance. The 
conference proved such a decided success 
that the delegates decided to hold a simi- 
lar assembly next year. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
George Hunt, President of the Associa- 
tion at Mansfield Normal, for the thor- 
ough fashion in which he handled details. 

The program of the Student Associa- 
tion in a Normal school needs adaptation 
to the present as well as to the future 
needs of these exceedingly potential stu 
dents. We have given far too little study 
to this problem in the past. 


SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
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Students of the 
World 


A conference of the British Student Move- 
ment is called for January 4-10, 1921, for 
the purpose of dealing ‘‘with the great is- 
sues underlying all national and interna 
tional life, whether in East or West."’ Word 
ha been received that a delegation from 
this country would be welcomed and it is 
hoped that a group « 


nh go over 


Any word which comes to us concerning 
the Russian Student Movement is eagerly 
received From a personal letter we under- 

tand that a conference of the Movement 
was held in Moscow October 10-13 There 
ire ndications that in spite of difficult 
times the Movement there has .not col 
ipsed, but has been making steady though 
low progress. There is a widespread hun- 
ger for God in the hearts of many students, 
hut there are very few consecrated and 


ible guides and leaders Friends of the 
Federation in the United States should not 
fail to remember in earnest prayer those 


who are struggling against such obstacles 
to bring the message of Christ to students 


The students of Egypt are intensely na- 
tionalist but eagerly receptive to a message 
of vital Christianity. This is the conclu- 
sion to which one comes after reading the 
report of Sherwood Eddy's recent visit to 
Cairo and Assiut. Two thousand men came 
each night for six nights and there was a 
woman's meeting as well An after-meet- 
ing of over 500 each night gave an oppor- 
tunity for asking questions. Those who in- 
dicated a desire to live a victorious life and 
become enquirers are being followed up by 
the missionaries 


A new event in the nine centuries of 
Portuguese history was the sale of twenty- 
five Bible to students of the University at 
Coimbra last year 


In the past year the Australasian Student 
Movement has noted a rapid growth in 
numbers and an increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility on the parts of leaders and 
local Unions. The new aim and basis of 
membership has given an increased definite- 
ness to the efforts of the members. In Bible 
study the general experience favors trained 
undergraduate leaders for the majority of 
study circles, and points to the need for in- 
creased provision for adequate training of 
such leadership. The need of secretaries 
employed to give their whole time to the 
work of the Unions in the larger universi- 
ties is being recognized. Likewise a move- 
ment for Christian Union buildings is gain- 
ing headway 

The work in preparatory schools has re- 
ceived special consideration by the National 
General Committee, and the importance of 
this phase of the work is recognized. It is 
found that, as in the United States, Bible 
study is the central activity of these school 
Unions. A very successful part of the work 
among the preparatory schools is the hold- 
ing of several camps during the vacations 

The foreign missionary interest of the 
Australian universities has been stimulated 
by the departure of two secretaries, sent 
by the Movement to aid the Student Move- 
ment in India 

It is interesting to find that the Student 
Movement in Australia is coming into closer 
cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
Cc. A. A joint committee, consisting of three 
representatives of each body, has been set 
up to make plans concerning joint effort 
along the following lines: (1) the establish- 
ment of student hostels; (2) the arranging 
of tours by international visitors; (3) work 
in technical schools and agricultural col- 
leges. Cooperation in the matter of publi- 
cation ts abready--under way. A _ further 
move toward cooperation with the Associa- 
tions was the adoption recently of a definite 
policy with regard to bringing before stu- 
dents the opportunities for service offered 
by the secretaryships of the Associations 


At a recent conference of six ministers 


1+ 


of Governmental 
representatives of the Czech and Ger- 


Departments, with the 


man student organizations, Miss Alice 
Masaryk of the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross, 
and the heads of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
". W. C. A. student department, the prob- 
lem of securing quarters for Czecho-Slovak 
students was solved The Government 
agreed to give the ground and 4,000,000 
crowns with which to build seven dormi- 
tories to house 500 men A very interest- 
ing feature of the buildings will be that 
they will have been constructed by the stu- 
dents themselves, and only those who aided 
in erecting the buildings will live in them. 
It will probably shock the Czech population 
to see these young men soiling their hands, 
for the Czech people are not yet accus- 
tomed to using brain workers for manual 
labor As a result students find it very 
difficult to secure work in Prague, 


One of the student delegates from the 
United States to the World's Student Chris- 
tian Federation Conference at St. Beaten- 
burg, Switzerland, last July, was Miss 
Emily Gordon of Wellesley In writing for 
“Association Monthly” of her impressions 
of the meeting, she speaks of the people 
whom she met, through whom, she says, “I 
came to know myself and my own nation a 
thousand times better than ever before.”’ 
Her first impression was that the American 
college student is comparatively ignorant. 
She became acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Jadot, a girl of twenty, studying for her 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels She already speaks 
fluentiy English, French, Flemish, Dutch 
and German, besides reading the old and 
middle forms of all those languages. 


In comparison with the European Chris- 
tian students, says Miss Gordon, we have a 
tendency to mistake social work and philan- 
thropic impulses for Christian service 
“Often we do the work without the proper 
spirit behind it, while with them they in- 
sist upon the spirit which results in the 
service Then, too, American stu- 
dents create among themselves a barrier of 
reserve Our apparent friendliness and 
frankness often gives expression only to our 
superficial feelings and convictions."’ After 
an evening’s talk with many European stu- 
dents Miss Gordon felt she knew them bet- 
ter than boys and girls in this country with 
whom she had grown up 


Who's Who In This Issue 


Frederick Harris is a former traveling 
and editorial secretary of the Student De- 
partment His guiding hand is largely 
responsible for the growing prestige of 
Association Press. 

Henry W. Luce has seen many years of 
service as a missionary in China. 

Cleland B. McAfee is a member of the 
faculty at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago. He rendered conspicuous 
service overseas with the Red Triangle. 

Fietcher S. Brockman was the first In- 
ternational Student Secretary for the 
South, at the time the Federation was 
organized. Later, as National Secretary 
for China, he saw the development of the 
national and international influence of that 
Christian Student Movement 


Huntly Dupré, a former secretary of 
Ohio State Association, is now their repre- 
sentative in work among students of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Miss Leslie Blanchard was recently chosen 
to be the National Student Secretary for 
the Y. W. C. A. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette is Professor of 
History in Denison University. 

John R. Mott has recently resigned as 
General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, which position he had 
held since the founding of the Movement. 
He is now Chairman of the Federation. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by the 
following Committee of the Student Move- 
ment: A. J. Elliott, Frederick Harris, Earl 
H. Kelsey, Kenneth Scott Latourette, J. 
Lovell Murray, George Irving, E. B. Shultz, 
and David R. Porter 


Notes from the 
Field 


New England 


In presenting the relief work in the Near 
East, the Williams Christian Association 
trranged to have a reel of moving pictures 
shown at one of the local theaters. The 
Sunday evening Association meeting was 
addressed by Lady Anne Azgapetian, wife 
of the famous Armenian general. 


Middle Atlantic States 


The Middle Atlantic Field Council met at 
Wallace Lodge, October 30-31. There were 
twenty-one present, including seven guests. 
Elliott Speer, Princeton, was elected chair- 
man of the Counsel and Elliott Speer and 
Frank Olmstead were elected to serve as 
members of the Student Department Com- 
mittee. The main features of the Student 
Association program were reviewed and 
very careful attention given to a few of the 
more pressing problems. Each student and 
secretary member of the Council assumed 
definite responsibility for keeping in close 
touch by correspondence, and, where pos- 
sible, by visitation, with those colleges and 
schools that are located within reasonable 
distance of their institutions 


Last Year Dickinson College sent out in 
deputation teams nearly one hundred stu- 
dents, These teams conducted approxi- 
mately ninety services, reaching eighteen 
thousand people The personnel of the 
group always depended upon the request 
from the locality to which it was sent. It 
was found that the teams that were most 
successful were those composed of male 
quartets, the members of which could talk 
as well as sing. One of the team members 
writes: ‘“‘The results of such work cannot 
be tabulated by human hands. We have 
received many reports from the ministers 
whose churches were visited, and those re- 
ports surely repaid us a million times over 
for the little work we did. We feel sure 
that not only were many lives brought to 
Christ, but that greater visions were given 
to those who had already found Him.” The 
work has been so successful that it is now 
considered a very vital part of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. work at Dickinson. 


The Association at Colgate University is 
promoting Bible classes in nearby village 
churches. In addition to these voluntary 
groups, 212 Colgate men have elected cur- 
riculum Bible courses this semester. 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
thanks to the strenuous efforts of Edward 
CC. Wood, secretary at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has voted to give a dinner to 
400 or more foreign students in the city of 
Philadelphia 


Hamilton College started off with $1,400 
raised for ‘“‘Hamilton-in-China."" There are 
only 318 men in the college. 


Every boy in Peddie Institute is a mem- 
ber of the Y. M. C. A. 


The South 


Seventy-five men in Tennessee colleges 
and universities are lined up for deputation 
work. 


Bible Study is going strong in the South. 
Georgia Tech reports 700 men in thirty-five 
classes as a starter. These classes are or- 
ganized in fraternities and dormitories with 
student leaders and with a weekly normal 
class. The University of Florida expects to 
enroll seventy-five per cent of the students 
in Bible classes. ‘‘Holtze’’ of Clemson, re- 
ports 368 enrolled with student leaders and 
a normal class. These classes started Sep- 
tember 26th, and from last reports 100 per 
cent attendance was maintained. North 
Carolina State College has 175 enrolled. 

The South is also strong for membership. 
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Mississippi Normal in Hattiesburg reports 
every man in school a member Erskine 
College, of North Carolina, reports 90 per 
cent of its students enrolled in the Associa- 
tion 


W. D. Weatherford recently led a cam- 
paign at Davidson College, N. C There 
were 72 decisions for the Christian life, two 
volunteers for the foreign fields, two for the 
Christian ministry and eight for some form 
of Christian work in a field not yet decided 


Washington and Lee has seventy-five men 
in Friendship Council They are studying 


“Personal Evangelism Among Students.” 


The finance campaign at the University 


of Alabama h just closed A request for 
$1,540 received a response amounting to 
$2,250, whereas their contributions last vear 
were $382 The surplus has been placed 
as a nest egg for a building fund Their 


total budget amounts to $3,540 


College and university teams in Tennes- 
see have already completed seven deputa- 
tion campaigns in preparatory’ schools 
Six others are scheduled to be put on before 
the Christmas holidays In the seven al- 
ready completed, five hundred and eighty- 
five Christian decisions were secured 


The Middle West 


Indiana University has 
Freshman Cabinet of thirty men, largely 
made up of Hi-Y boys. This group is doing 
splendid service for the freshmen. One of 
the distinct pieces of work is a series of 
Bible groups for freshmen in 
fraternities and club houses on the campus 
At present twenty-five groups are going. 


organized a 


discussion 


As a result of the campaign at Culver 
Military Academy, led by *“‘Dad’"’ Elliott, in- 
ner circles were organized in practically 
every company. These circles are the nu- 
cleus of Bible classes. Suggestive pictures 
were taken down from dormitory walls and 
were destroyed, and it was said that for 
the first time in the experience of an old 
member of the faculty there were no oaths 
on the football field on the day following. 


North Dakota Agricultural College sets 
the pace for financial campaigns. At a din- 
ner fifty professors increased their average 
subscriptions by twenty-five per cent over 
last year: the cabinet averaged $19.40, and 
forty-four promotion force men averaged 
$13.07 


The University of Chicago Association 
has made an advance step this year by 
placing on its staff a Church Cooperation 
Secretary whose special duty is to relate 
men to the local churches in Bible and dis- 
cussion groups, in church worship, and in 
other activities. All the Bible study work 
promoted by the Association is carried on 
in the churches of the community. De- 
nominational lists have been sent to the 
churches Each man on the lists has been 
personally urged by the secretary and by 
the volunteer workers to connect himself 
with the church and Bible class of his 
choice. A special effort is being made to 
relate the 200 foreign students to the 
churches in social and religious work. 


At Indiana University the “‘Committee of 
100"" voted to go in a body to the churches 
from Sunday to Sunday. 


The Community Service Department at 
South Dakota University has organized a 
Hi-Y club in the local high school, and is at 
the same time working among the smaller 
boys of the community. 


South Dakota University is reorganizing 
from the ground up. At a big Association 
banquet the purpose and objective of the 
Association was presented. The challenge 
to lead students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ was the supreme objective, 
and men were asked to support the Asso- 
ciation on that basis. The membership to 
date is small but every member is in ear- 
nest, and the Association is feeling new life. 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER COUNCIL, 


1920, THROUGH WHICH THE STUDENT 
A PART IN DETERMINING THE 


In less than thirty minutes one day in 
chapel at Otterbein College, the men 
pledged money enough to cover their total 
budget of $665. Students and members of 
faculty reported that they had never seen a 
finer exhibition of giving. The total will 
probably be close to $775 


At Ohio Wesleyan University there is a 
ible discussion group in each 
grouping. The leaders meet in a normal 
training class each Sunday morning, under 
the leadership of the dean. 


social 


The Ohio State University Association 
has given out over $22,000 worth of employ- 
ment The Association has 1,714 members. 


At the University of Minnesota the Re- 
ligious Meetings Committee brought to a 
successful culmination the plans for a uni- 
versity chapel. The Chapel Committee con- 
sists of representatives of the several de- 
nominational organizations, the Y. W. C. A 
and the Y. M. C. A., with a student chair- 
man The exercises are held in the Little 
Theater at the third hour (10:30) on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. The 
plan is to invite speakers who will address 
the chapel on two consecutive days. The 
attendance is still rather small, averaging 
thirty, but the committee hopes to build 
this up 


The Campus Service Committee at the 
University of Minnesota promoted afternoon 
hikes on days when the football team did 
not play at home. On the first hike twenty- 
eight men visited the State Capitol and the 
Historical Society Building; on the second, 
ten men hiked along the river to the Gov- 
ernment: Dam and Minnehaha Falls, and on 
the third, thirty-five visited the plant of 
the Minnesota Byproduct Coke Company. 


The Christian Association at Case School 
of Applied Science and Western Reserve 
University handled the registration and 
voting of all non-resident student voters 
who lived in states which permit voting by 
mail. This new and unusual form of service 
was deeply appreciated by the men, 


Chicago is to have a municipal college 
such as those in New York and Cincinnati. 
The two first years of the course are offered 
now at Crane Junior College. The dean re- 
cently said: ‘‘We will want the Y. M. C. A. 
when we are a full college; let’s have it now 
and call it by its right name."’ So for the 
last four weeks a group of former “Hi-Y” 
club members has been meeting regularly 
each week a& the nucleus of the new organ- 
ization. 


The committee in charge at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota began a program of 
helpful intérest in and service for foreign 
students by giving an automobile ride to 
twelve Chimese students on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon. 


Thirteen Associations in Ohio have al- 
ready detided on evangelistic campaigns 
and secured their leaders, among whom are 
“Dad” Elliott, J. Stitt Wilson, Bishop Mc- 
Connell, Sherwood Eddy and Charles W 
Gilkey. Four other Associations have plans 
under way. 


APRIL 9-11, 
VOLUNTEER UNIONS ARE TO HAVE 
POLICIES OF THAT MOVEMENT 


The Indiana University Inner Circle meets 


every morning from 7:30 to 7:50 


Muskingum College has already sent out 
three Gospel teams The boys report a 
wonderful time at each place. The team 
members meet an hour each week under 
the leadership of Professor H. A. Kelsey. In 
addition, each team meets alone to plan its 
specific team work. Some of the teams 
have been getting up at 6 A. M. in order 
to meet, 


Bible study, on the Friendship Council 
plan, has been organized at Goshen College 
It is expected to exceed last year’s record, 
which was over eighty per cent enrolled 
with an average attendance of eight per 
cent. 


Hanover Association has just completed a 
membership campaign in which has been 
enrolled so far eighty per cent of the men 
The five cardinal points of membership were 
strongly emphasized and the members ought 
to be more effective workers this year be- 
cause they have had a greater challenge 
than ever before for unselfish service. 


The membership and finance campaign 
at Iowa State College was practically com- 
pleted in two nights. One hundred and two 
young men participated in this work. At 
the close, the membership exceeded’ 1,000 
and the student pledges $3,500. The out- 
standing feature was that during the first 
five weeks $2,700 of the $3,500 was paid, this 
amount being more than was paid alto- 
gether by students on the current budget 
last year. 


A small student loan fund at Iowa State 
College, amounting to less than $400, ac- 
commodated fifty-six students with a total 
of $1,052. The fund has thus been instru- 
mental in saving many of these men from 
temporary financial embarrassment. 


The student cabinet at Purdue organized 
a Friendship Council of 100 members which 
is doing personal work on the campus. 


One of the most interesting features at 
Milwaukee School of Engineering is the 
Four Corners Club. This club is composed of 
sixty foreign students representing twenty 
different countries. Election was held on 
the third of November, and Hurcelena 
Miguis from Brazil was chosen president; 
Guillermo Robles of Mexico, vice-president; 
Allen K. Forrest of Australia, secretary, and 
Oliver Ramsay of. Siam, treasurer. On 
Thanksgiving Day the club will give a tea 
from 4 to 6 in the afternoon. The wives of 
faculty members have taken the tea in 
charge and the club is looking forward to a 
very enjoyable gathering. 


The Southwest 


Oklahoma A. & M. Callege.. . an. aver- 
age of 350 men attending the local Sunday 
School. 


The University of Oklahoma Association 
is without a secretary, but their work has 
been carefully planned and has started off 
with a rush. Sixteen hundred were enter- 
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OCCUPATION ?—STUDENT 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


ILL you be at home this evening at 
seven?” inquired a very wobbly but un- 
mistakably masculine voice over the tele- 
| assured the voice that | would be waiting 
for them, book in hand, at the appointed hour. 
It is easy to detect the symptoms of matrimony. The 
diagnosis is quite simple to men of my calling. 

\t seven they came, shy and flustered. They were 
induced to be seated while | ran my eye over the 
important document in the case to make sure it was 
an enterprise properly, authorized by the powers 
that be 

“Occupation? Student’—it predicated of the im- 
pending husband, who turned out to be a senior 
medic fully entitled to a wife if he could find a 
candidate. So I married them. And they scurried 


phone. 


away with assurances that nothing could ever sep-, 


arate them. 

\fter they had gone, I fell to thinking about study 
as an occupation—an occupation just as blacksmith- 
ing, plumbing, or the practise of law is an occupa- 
tion; and it occurred to me that if more students 
could be induced to regard their college experiences 
in this mood there would be fewer cons and flunks 
en route, and a much more desirable finished 
product put on the market at Commencement. 

Youth is forever chaffing Age because of the 
tedium of the latter’s reminiscences. Not all elderly 
men are habitually living in the past, however. Fre- 
quently one finds a man of mature years who refuses 
to live in the pluperfect; refuses to get old; refuses 
to disengage himself from the active affairs of 
everyday life. Occasionally, too, one finds a young 
man who is not thinking of his life as something 
yet to come to him in the future; but, for the most 
part, Youth makes the same mistake as Age—except 
for the minor detail that Youth deals in futures and 
Age in that which is past. 

In all frankness, the young man who considers 
real life as an institution into which he is yet to 
come, is possessed of the same state of mind as the 
old man who considers real life as an institution 
from which he has escaped, and to which he looks 
back either with pleasure or remorse. 

| believe that most college students think of their 
present condition of life as do actors sitting about 
behind the scenes, waiting for their cues. Presently 
they will be called on to perform their stunts. Mean- 
time, there is little to do but wait, whiling away the 
time as best they may until the words are spoken 
that summon them to the footlights. 

Perhaps the student could get more out of his 
college experiences if he thought of himself as in 
business. He is not preparing to do something; he 
actually is engaged in a serious and self-respecting 
occupation. He starts to his eight o'clock in the 
same state of mind as the merchant setting out 
toward his shop. He spends his evening, over his 
books, in the same spirit as the architect who pores 


over the blue-prints he is making to guide the con- 
struction of a house. 

There is a great deal of intellectual immorality, 
these days. Instructors are complaining of careless 
and inadequate preparation for class-work, on the 
part of their students. It is charged that there is 
too much “opportunism’—that state of mind which 
refuses to consider values “in the large,” contenting 
itself merely with finding expedients to satisfy the 
demands of the moment. 

It is considered a very clever thing to “put it over 
old Baldy” by turning in papers and problems tra- 
duced, from generation to generation, in the frater- 
nity house. It is of no consequence whether one 
really gets the information involved and makes it 
a part of one’s intellectual equipment: the main 
thing is “credits.” Is it much wonder that so many 
students prove worthless, later, when they are ex- 
pected to know the technique of the craft to which 
they have given themselves ? 

Kipling speaks of the “immorality” of the artist 
who paints cattle standing knee-deep in the grass 
“to hide the bad drawing of their feet.” Doubtless 
it would be pertinent to speak of the “immorality” 
of the student who neglects to perfect himself in his 
technique. The surgeon who, in college, knew his 
anatomy very well—except the viscera—is a decided- 
ly dangerous man to turn loose upon society. The 
physician who, in the medical college, was so oc- 
cupied with outside diversions during January and 
February of his junior year that he “never did un- 
derstand cardial diagnoses very well,” mray be a 
good fellow—president of the local chapter oi the 
Red Cross, generous to the poor, sympathetic in his 
attitude toward all suffering—but he is likely, at any 
time, to prove a menace to somebody’s life. His 
own “intellectual immorality” may speed a friend to 
the grave! 

It struck me curiously to see a man’s occupation 
given as “student” on his marriage license. But 
the longer I reflect over this matter, the more con- 
vinced am I that unless the student does consider 
his college work as an occupation, he cannot put into 
it, or get out of it, all that properly belongs to this 
little group of years. 

Increasingly the numbers grow of them who 
would be considered morally square and straight, 
during their college days. Yet one sees young men 
professing ardent interest in deputation teams, col- 
lege evangelism, personal work, and missionary ac- 
tivities, whose academic standing will hardly bear 
inspection! Query: Can any student classify him- 
self as a moral leader who slights the main business 
of his collegiate life? Can a man who is intellec- 
tually immoral speak commandingly to his com- 
panions on the subject of temptations? Is studying 
not an occupation to which the honest student must 
devote himself as conscientiously as the physician 
to his practice of medicine? 


tained at the opening “‘mixer’’; 300 have 
been placed in employment and 500 have 
been connected with local Sunday Schools. 
Normal training classes, Bible and mission 
classes and an evangelistic campaign are 
next on the program. Four mission classes 
ire being organized 


Dr. Swan, of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, is visiting colleges in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas 


New Associations have been organized at 
Northeast State Normal College, Okla- 


homa; Marvin College, Missouri; Culver 
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Stockton College, Missouri, and Kansas City 
Junior College. The last named is a munici- 
pal institution and the Association is fed- 
erated with the Kansas City Y. M. C. A 


The Pacific Coast 


The Twice-a-Month Sunday afternoon re- 
ligious meetings at the University of Cali- 
fornia, under the auspices of the Cabinet 
and Church Cooperation Committee, have 
been averaging 250 in attendance. 


Twenty-five men at the University of 
Nevada have put their heads and hearts to- 


gether and organized a Campus Christian 
Movement. This is the last important uni- 
versity in the Pacifie region to organize. 


The Filipino student Bible class at Stan- 
ford has an attendance of 15 to 20. These 
students and the American cabinet are ar- 
ranging an extensive program of educa- 
tional and social life for the 100 Filipino 
attendants at the Government Hospital at 
Palo Alto. 

There are six men’s student Bible classes 
meeting in the Stanford Memorial Church 
each Sunday morning, using ‘Students’ 
Standards of Action."’ 





